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A NATURAL SCALE. 


Based upon the Three Natura! Principles of Formation, to wit 
Convex, Plane, Concave. 


Each of the forty-two faculties uses two brain organs. 
Both of the brains, the big brain and the little brain, or the 
cerebrum and the cerebellum, are double, Тһе sense of 
hearing has two end organs,—the two ears. The sense of 
vision has two end organs,—the eyes. There are not two 
senses of vision nor two senses of hearing. Each simply 
has a double apparatus through which it can perform its 
function, The same ta true of the forty-two human faculties. 
The organs of these faculties are definitely localized, They 
are just as definitely located as the eyes and ears. They are 
just as real. How to measure them is seemingly the most 
difficult thing. The difficulty is largely in the seeming, 
however, They can be measured. The reason they can be 
measured ін because they constitute the external convolutions 
of the brain, These convolutions determine the shape and 
size of the head, ‘The way this comes about ія like this. 
The forty-two faculties are usually inherited in different de- 
grees of strength, Some are positive and some are neutral 
and some are negative, In other words, some are very 
strong, others fairly strong and others quite weak, All the 
positive faculties build corresponding positive organs, Тһе 
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positive organs always come to the surface, They not only 
come to the surface but project themselves. Іп shape they 
grow into convewity of form. This is а universal law, Every. 
thing that is positive becomes conver in form. — Convexity of 
form, therefore, ів unive sally indicative of a positive power 
back of it. It could not take the convex form without this 
positive power back of it, А positive faculty, therefore, 
builds positive brain organs which necessarily become convex 
inform. Above the brain organs is the skull, which in 
every healthy, natural case is simply a protective covering of 
the brain. Ina healthy child, man, or woman it exactly 
conforms to the brain. ft is the servant of the brain. It 
does not grow into any shape of its own accord. ‘There is no 
hereditary design in it. It is simply formed according to 
the needs of the brain beneath it. If there is a positive fac- 
ulty, there will be positive brain organs, and these posi- 
tive brain organs take convex forms, and above these convex 
brain organs there will be skull format ons that are corres: 
pondingly convex, If this special faculty is very positive 
the brain organs will necessarily be the same, and if the ad- 
jacent faculties are neutral or negative the external bead over 
the organs will be flat, and hence the positive organs will 
stand out boldly in a convex form simply because they are 
so much stronger than the surrounding organs. If an ad- 
jacent faculty is negative, there will be a negative develop: 
ment of its brain organs, which will fail to come to the sur- 
face of the brain in the round, convex way that positive or- 
gans do, and hence will fail to build convex formations of 
skull above, Instead there will be distinct concavities. Na- 


Cut Illustrating the Three Principles. 


tural concavities, then, are universally indicative of nega- 
tive faculties. If any faculty is simply neutral in strength 
it will build brain organs that are correspondingly neutral. 
Above this the skull will be plane. It will be neither con- 
vex nor concave. ‘These three principles will explain com- 
pletely all kinds of head shapes. If all of the forty-two 
faculties are positive, they will build positive organs, which 
results in а convex skull all around, If one group of facul- 
ties is positive it will build that part of the brain that it in- 
habits, correspondingly strong. ‘This may be the social fac- 
ulties in the posterior lobes, the selfish faculties in the tem- 
poral lobes, the intellectual faculties in the frontal, or the 
moral faculties in the coronal, When this is true there will 
be one section of the external head that is convex and which 
stands out boldly. The unequal degree of the forty-two fa- 
culties is therefore the cause of the unequal formation of the 
brain and skull, There ін no other natura! cause. Head 
shapes, then, are absolutely, when natural, the products of 
the various faculties, They show the individual develop. 
ment of these faculties, the group and general developments 
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ofthem. By means of these three natural principles, the 
art of phrenology may be made practical and easy. Пеге- 
tofore we have had a man-made scale of seven. This scale 
has been a very elastic thing. 10 has been fearfully abused. 
It was never in itself reliable. This natural scale of three 
distinct, natural formations can in itself be depended upon. 
It is also simple. If one so desires he may use plus and 


distance from the opening of the ear. А large part of this 
distance may be made up by the middle lobes of the brain, 
in which are located no intellectual faculties. They help to 
make distance from the opening of the ear forward. Тһе 
same ін true upward and backward, In other words, there 
is no way of measuring from the opening of the ear to any 
part of the head without running over more than one group of 
facullties. For instance, two individuals may measure ex- 
acty the same from the opening of the ear to Firmnese, and 
this distance is one largely made up by Destruetiveness, Se- 
cretiveness, Cautiousness and Conscientiousness. This is 
especially во where the tape is used. Therefore, while these 
measurements can be used with a certain degree of accuracy, 
there is nothing exact in them unless one bears in mind ex- 
actly of what they are made ир. Jt is volume of brain that 
should be measured and measured where it is and by itself. 
The most important thing in the art of phrenology is 
formation. There is no way to measure the strength of the 
faculties accurately except by measuring each one individually. 
This necessitates a thorough knowledge of localization. 
Phrenological localization is just as necessary as anatomical 
and physiological localization. One must be just as accurate 
in localization to be reliable as in drawing a design for a 
complex building. Each of the forty-two faculties can be 
measured individually. The way todo this isto find ex- 
actly the location of each one, and determine the distinct for- 
mation of the skull above it. This self-evidently necessitates 


Cul lnuocatiog Sutures, Fissures and Notch, Between 
Weight and Color. 


minus signs in connection with it. This is practical and also 
based upon the same principles. Between the positive and 
neutral and neutral and negative there are degrees of de- 
velopment that merge into each other. In other words, the 
positive gradually grows less and less until it becomes neu- 
tral and the neutral less and less until it becomes negative. 
There are organs that are a little stronger and a little weak- 
er than neutral and hence they can be marked strong neu- 
trals or weak neutrals, or the sign plus may be placed be- 
fore neutral and minus after, 

In making examinations one should specially make an 
examination of the external formation of the organs. In- 
stead of measuring from the opening of the ear to any ex- 
ternal part of the head and considering distance a measure 
of the power of an organ, one should discover the convexity, 
planeness, or concavity of the external skull, There may be 
great distance from the opening of the ear to some point y 
"pon the external head that is conezve in shape and the or- / gu 
gan underlying it, may insteal of being strong, be decidedly 
negative, This is the reason that no reliable caliper or ma- 


ohine mesroremimte oan b т: h 4 fu Cut niustraung мөзішуе Position, Marked and 

d n be made from the opening of the . 

ear, which is Бұр to represent the length of brain fibers суе Yoneraion, А ) 

ла they radiate from the medulla oblongata. There is an accurate external localization, Tur instance, if one wishes 


element of truth in the distance from the medulla to the pe- to measure the faculty of Self Esteem, he must first exactly 
riphery, but it ia not wh dt it has been taught t) be, In other locate it If he misses the location of it one-half of an inch 
words, it is not length of fiber that is measured because fibers һе will be on the territory of another faculty. "lherefore, if 
dlo not radiate directly from the medulla. Distance from the һе should come to the conclusion in regard to the strength 
opne of the ear to any external periphery is caused sim- of Self Esteem when he had placed his fingers on the terri- 
ply by powitive development of organs. 1f there is a strong tory of another faculty he certainly would not be at all ri- 
degree of intellect, it is not so simply because there ін great liable in his conclusion. This has been repeatedly done in 
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the phrenological profession. It is one of the chief reasons 
why phrenology has not been as an art more reliabie. This 
natural system therefore requires a knowledge of exact local- 
ization before it сап be followed. This necessitates very ex- 
act study and effort. This is what is largely necessary іп the 
practice of phrenology. When it is once thoroughly learn- 
ed it can be depended upon. 

It cannot be put into practice skillfully without some 
knowledge of the anatomy of the skull. One must know in 
all cases the sutures by which the different bones of the skull 
are united. "These sometimes rise up in very ridgy forma- 
tions. At other times there is a distinct cavity. One should 
know exactly the location of these. The lambdoidal suture 
that unites the occipital bone with the two parietal bones is 
the most deceptive. The coronal suture that unites the 
frontal bone to the two parietal bones is also somewhat unre- 
liable. It is easy to learn the location of these and not con- 
fuse them with the development of the organs of the facul- 
ties. 


CONCAVE 


PLANE 


CONVEX 


A Positive Faculty Builds a Convex Brain Organ. It has 
Strength Enough of Its Own to Take a Leading Part 
in the Judgmdnt, Ambition and Talent. It May Be a 
Native or a Cultivated Positive. A Neutral Faculty 
Builds a Plane Brain Organ. It Manifests Itself in a 
lositive Way Only When it is Specially Excited. А 
Negative Faculty Builds a Convex Brain Organ and 
Manifests Itself Positively Only Under Extraordinary 
Circumstances and then Only Momentarily. 


The past lives but in words; a thousand ages were 
blank if books had not evoked their ghosts, and kept the 
pale unbodied shades to warn us from fleshless lips.— 
Bulwer Lytton. 
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BELIEVE WHAT YOU SAY--THAT MEANS 5/0. 
CESS. 


A famous English writer went to Paris to study types, 

He went to a miserable concert hall known as the 
«Folies Bergeres,” a very foolish thing to do, unless he 
wanted types of depravity. He thought he would see ac. 
tual French life. But the moment he arrived a dumpy 
Cockney English girl of the White Chapel type came out 
and began to sing: 

‘Oh, sye what you mean and mean what you sve.” 

Of course the Cockney lady was trying to sing, ‘Oh say 
what you mean," ete., but Providence has so afllicted certain 
classes of Englishmen as tc prevent their pronouncing the 
letter A properly. 

The English author thought it very funny that he should 
go to Paris looking for types and find such a type as that, 
imported from regions east of the Bank of England, We 
do not mention his name because he is dead, and it would 
not be right to use a dead friend's name to add verisimilitude 
to an otherwise bald and unconvincing editorial. 

Tbe Cockney English girl had her hair dyed yellow and 
her waist squeezed in. Feet too big were jammed into shoes 
too small. She was a warning to all womankind. But her 
song was a Song for all young men to listen to. 


“Бау what you mean and mean what you say." 


No better advice could be given any ambitious man than 
the advice contained in the chorus sung by that poor outcast 
Cockney girl in aeracked voice and in a foreign language. 

That which is sincere is true and it carries conviction. 
That which is uttered sincerely holds men’s attention and 
builds up the speaker. 

See the man who has achieved real success in public life. 
He has hewn faithfully to his own line. 

He who is sincere may be wrong and fail. But at least 
he has a chance of success. The weathercock has no chance. 

In the great cities brilliant young men arise and shine 
foramoment.- They are not trying tosay what they believe. 

They are trying to find out what they ought to believe. 
They tie their fate to some flimsy boss’ coat tails and pres- 
ently disappear. 

See the New York State candidate for the Vice Presi- 
dency. Не steers his bark so carefully that his whole indi- 
viduality is wiped out of sight. What he says is trimmed. 
What he believes, if he believes anything at all, is known 
only to the recording angel. 

The young lawyer of Nebraska, working along lines of 
honest belief, is chosen to lead the people. The careful 
schemer and trimmer is nowhere. 


Ве вресікіС when dealing with human. nature in any way. 
You can be by thoroughly studying the ELEMENTS of human 
nature. 

The elements of will. 

The elements of imagination. 

The elements of thought. 

'The elements of power. 

The elements of morality. 

The elements of love. 

The elements of vitality. 

The elements of good. 

ARE KNOWN and сап be learned by all. 

One сап get at human nature by means of faculty—right 
at 

Is it any longer necessary to go around Cape Horn to go 
from Chicago to San Francisco? 

THE HUMAN SOUL IS AN ORGANISM. 


Phrenology was never founded. It was DISCOVERED. 
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"INTELLECT." 


Look at these two men..One is Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
distinguished as a clergyman and the successor of Henry 
Ward Beecher, in the pulpit of the famous Plymouth 
Church. ` 

The other is. Prof. Elisha Gray, famous for his dis- 
coveries and inventions in electrical science. 

Both gentlemen are the happy possessors of a good, 
sound intellect. But their intellects are as different from 
each other as their respective callings and personalities 
themselves. Thelatter is a fact because of the kind and 
quality of the former. Now, what is the intellect and 
what is the cause of the difference between these two 
great, intellectual men? 

Let us see. 

The intellect is a general power of the Mind or Soul 
and is composed of certain elements—called “faculties.” 
There are three groups of these. They are: 

1, The Perceptive group of faculties, which take cog- 
nizance of the existence and qualities of external objects 
and is the seat of observation and perception. 

2. The Semi-Perceptive or Literary group of faculties 
which take cognizance of time and events and preside 
over the expression of ideas. 

3. The Reflective or Reasoning group of faculties is 
the seat of thought and conception of relation between 
different objects or ideas, and between causes and effects. 

The first or the Perceptive group is composed of 
the following faculties which are situated directly behind 
the brows:—Individuality, Form, Size, Weight, Color, 
Order, Numberand Locality. When this group of one's 
Intellect is in the lead, the natural inclination is toward 
the concrete sciences. 

The second or literary group is situated above the 
first —in the middle of the forehead and the following 
faculties compose it:—Eventuality, Time, Tune and Lan- 
guage, the organ of the last named faculty is situated 
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just where the optic nerves are about to enter the orbit of 
the eye. When this group is strongly developed, we find 
more or less literaro ability. 

The third or reasoning group is situated in the upper 
forehead and the faculties which constitute this group 
ore:—Causality and Comparison. When this group is in 
the lead, the bent of one's Intellect is toward the Specu- 
lative and Theoretical Sciences. But at a glance, at the 
above photographs, is sufficient in order to find which 
group of faculties is in the lead of the others, in the two 
gentlemen, and knowing the life and achievements of 
both, we ought to be able to distinguish one from the 
other and to assign each his proper name were these by 
chance mixed. 

The prodigious developement of the perceptive 
group of faculties in Prof. Gray, as indicated by the size 
of organs above the brows, makes it appear by the con- 
sequently receeding forehead, that his Literary and Re- 
flective faculties are very small, which true, as far as their 
relative size is concerned, because of the predominance of 
the Perceptives. But look at the head of Rev. Lyman 
Abbott and the opposite is true. The second and third 
groups are here positively in the lead and, while the per- 
ceptives are no more absent іл his case than the Reflec- 
tives are in Prof. Gray, they appear defecient. The nat- 

ural consequence of which is, that the Rev. Lyman Abbot 


REV. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


possesses the philosophical and literary intellect, while 
Prof. Gray has the Practical and Scientific. 

Prof. Gray is an accurate and quick observer, able to 
note the most minute details and parts of concrete objects. 
Is pains taking and precise. Will not waste a moment 
in speculating on the possibilities and probabilities but is . 
able to quickly perceive and recognize the practical 
utilitv and value of things brought to his notice. In ex- 
plaining his ideas to others he will not waste many words 
but speak to the point, and illustrate his meaning either 
by gestures or drawing. Will use descriptive language 
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but without flowery eloquence, He is a ready 
Look at his telescopic eye. It is seldom still, He can 
see almost without the effort of looking. Very few things 
escape his notice. He has an exaustive general memory 
of things, names, faces, shapes, distances, places, etc. 
He has some literary tastes but these are of secondary 
importance. First and foremost he must satisfy his per- 
ceptives which in conjunction with his Constructiveness 
take him into Science, His chosen vocation is Electric- 
itv. Hisisa case of pure "Natural Selection.” Small 
wonder, therefore, that his efforts and researches should 
meet with success. 

Turning again to Rev. Lyman Abbott we find ап en- 
tirely different man. Here we have the thinker and 
philosopher. His imagination soars above such material 
things as machinery, electric batteries, and practical 
material appliances, but he is interested in the welfare of 
the Soul, the Philosophy of the Universe, the principles 
of Ethics and the problems of Life. He reasons well 
both by Analogy and from cause to effect, His intel- 
lect is analytical and reflective. His expressional ability 
He is proficient and prolific in the use of words 
when expressing hitnself. 

He is a sharp critic both on Philosophy and Literture. 
These two branches are his natural lines of thought. 
Because of the predominance of the Reflective over the 
Perceptive group he abandoned law for theologv. He is 
also well known as an author, literary critic and Journalist. 
Only another case of Natural Selection of Vocations. 

These two gentlemen offer a striking contrast in the 
study of the “Intellect,” and we should be able to derive 
a profitable lesson. 


CRIMINAL NEGLIGENCE. 


It is criminal negligence to treat children as nearly all 
parents and teachers до, We have met hundreds of men 
who were not understood at all by parents and teachers, and 
therefore either permitted or driven into vice, intemperance, 
crime, or suicide, We emphatically repeat that such is crim- 
inal negligence. 

Ist. Minn, 20d Brais, зга SKULL, #th Bony. 
and logical d-finition of Phreno'ogy. 

Phrenology is ‘first the science of mind, second the 
science of brain, third, the science of skull, fourth, the 
science of body. 

It is an elemental science of the mind. It defines, local- 
izes, co-ordinates aud combinesthe various faculties of which 
the mind is composed, It is therefore a fundamental, de- 
finite and natural psychology, or science of the mind, 

It is a qualitative and formational science of the brain, In 
other words, it is a science of the origin, growth, texture and 
formation of the brain. 

It is the science of the skull because the skull is formed 
in shape and quality бу the faculties of the mind that build the 
brain, and eorrespond in texture and form to the brain. 

It is the scienve of the body temperamentallv, auto- 
mieally, physiologically, morphologically, chemically, phy- 
siognomically and qualitatively because the body is built by 
the various faculties for their uses and therefore corresponds 
in every way with the inherent nature (mind) that buiids it. 

Hence, Phrenology is the 501ЕХСЕ оғ мах in the most 
complete, logical fundamental, definite and systematic sense. 


NOT FAIR: 


Itis not fair, nor kind, nor wise, nor safe, nor practical, 
nor necessary to proceed іп the old, blind, dangerous, hap- 
hazard, empirical way in teaching, training and governiag. 
The natura? elements of the mind may be used. In this way 
the most safe, specific, certain and scientific work may be 
done in all phases of education. 


is good. 


A classified 


man. 


is predominantly developed and 


FACULTY. 
"WEIGHT," OR THE KINEMATIC FACULTY. 


LUNDQUIST, SC. D. р, 


BY V. G. PH. D., SAN FRANCISCO, 


The brain center containing the faculty of Weight is 
anatomically situated in the second frontal convolution of 
the brain, having the mensural brain-organ (Size) located 
laterally toward the mesial line of the cerebrum, and, the 
chromatic center (Color) holding situation laterally and out- 
wardly from that of Weight, while “Бгоса/я convolution” 
(2) or the linguistieal brain-center is situated subjacently 
and internally from the one in question. On the living 
head, Weight is found close to the “superciliary notch,” or 
between the internal extremity of the arch and the center of 
it, in the proximity of the eyebrows. It will be remembered 
that the facnlty of Weight has two organs—one in each сеге. 
bral hemisphere. The mind-power in question is the kine- 
matic , the gravitative, the balancing and the motion-regu- 
lative faculty, taking cognizance of motion, force, resistance, 
pressure, momentum, velocity, speed, etc.; hence, also, dif- 
ferent expressions of motion, pressure, weight and balance, 
such as reflected, circular and compound motion, oscilation 
and rotation, speed and rapidity, static pressure, operative 
and statioaary motion, ete. The faculty is able to sense, 
notice and apprehend attraction and gravitation, weight and 
ponderosity, poise and plumbness, measures of weight, etc., 
thus enabling the mind to study kinematic properties in all 
matter, to become acquainted with the laws of gravity, to act 
in conformity with those laws; to regulate the forces of mo- 
tion, to measure, direct, apply, adjust, estimate, weigh, 
study and teach THAT which appertains to motion, force, 
pressure, speed, equilibrium, gravity, leverage and kine- 
matics in general. Remember that this faculty can not go 
outside of its own sphere (motion, pressure, ete.,) nor ean it 
study the properties and laws, ete, of motion, force and 
pressure; but from the fact that the faculty PERCEIVES 
and SENSES kinematic properties of force and motion, eto., 
it furnishes the essential kinematic data to the mind, thus 
directly ENABLING the MIND to study, learn, guide, 
handle and execute in mechanical, dynamic, static, gravi- 
tative,——or KINEMATIC directions. When this faculty 
when the other mind- 
powers are intact, the whole enables the mind to study, 
learn, regulate and execute in the above named direc- 
tions, as well as in those which we soon shall mention. 
Thus it gives aptitude, skill, talent and inclination for the 
studies of motion and force, velocity and speed, weight and 
pressure, gravity and balance, etc.; capacitating us to guide 
and direct our physical movements, to act in conformiiy with 
the laws of gravity, to guard our steps; to haadle our fingers 
deftly, to sense measures of weight; to touch and adjust 
dexterously and skilfully, and to acquire that sensing touch, 
that acrobatic deftness and that gravitative dexterity so es- 
sential in all the vocational spheres of activity. The fa 
culty perceives motion, force, balance and speed—motion 
and force of non-elastic fluids (hydraulics), force, weight, 
pressure a: d equilibrium of non-elastic fluids at rest (hydro- 
statics); the equilibria and motion of aeriform fluids (pneu- 
matics), the motion of sound (accoustics); the motion of 
light (optics), the motion and pressure of heat (calories); the 
motion of clouds, rains, winds, etc., (meteorology); the dy- 
namic effects of non-elastic fluids, whether at rest or in mo- 
tion (hydrodynamics); the equilibria of bodies at rest (sta- 
tics); the motion, etc., of electricity (electrodynamics); the 
force, ete., of the mechanical powers (mechanics); the mo- 
tion and force of projectiles (ballistics); the inherent force 
of passive or active explosives (military science, blasting, 
etc.,); the power, pressure and lifting capacities of serew- 
jacks, levers, lifting and raising contrivances (leverage, ele- 
vator construction and operation, ейс.,); the rotation, motion, 
etc., of planetary bodies (astronomy); the circulation of 
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fluids in organisms, and the living, acting, thinking, tele- 
pathie, etc., agents in the human body (biodyn: imies, mag- 
neties, telekinetics, psychic force, ейс.,); the force in gases 
and its measurement (manoscopy); the pressure and motion 
of balloons, ships, etc., (aeronautics and navigation); the 
motion of sound, etc., (telephony); the motion in horogra- 
phie movements (horology); the adjusting of mechanical mo- 
tion and force (engineering or practical mechanics); the 
science of motion in general (kinematics); the movements or 
motion considered as a therapeutic agent (kinesiology); 
theories of motion and natural phenomena (rational mechau- 
ies or mechanical philosophy) balancing motion (equilibrity); 
motion in gymnasties, fencing, drilling, riding, wind con- 
trivanees, spinning, pugilism, shooting, hoisting, milling, 
rope dancing, boxing, calisthenics, etc. The faculty is, as 
` we have said, the kinematic faculty, or the kinematic brain- 
center, and it is much used by mine, hydraulic, station: ary, 
gas, electrical, military, naval, civil, bridge, nautical, mill- 
ing and by locomotive engineers, by brakesmen, by seamen, 
by wool spinners, by manufacturers of mac hinery, ‘by opera- 
tive mechanics, by artillerists, by motor operators, by navi- 
gators, by teachers of calisthenics, by engravers, by weigh- 
men, by accousticians, by astronomers, by architects, by 
meteorologists, by physicists, by electricians, by mechanical 
philosophers, by ma shine tenders, by engine-fitters, by dy- 
namo tenders, by pontoniers, by machinists, by gymnasts, 
by riders, by adjusters, and by torpedoists. The faculty is 
entirely indispensable to all those who have to do with force 
and motion, balance and speed; their names being “Legio.” 
If our readers will kindly exercise a little more patience, we 
shall enumerate a few more vocationists who require the fa- 
eulty well developed; they are iron stair builders, opera 
dancers, circus riders, carpenters, bricklayers, naval archi- 
tects, rope walkers, athletes, pugilists, hunters, sharp shoot- 
ers, suspension bridge and tower constructors, billiard 
champions, base ball sportsmen, dancing instructors, boxing 
instructors, fencing, drilling and riding instructors, pede- 
strains and racers, jockeys, acrobats, guuners, blasters, tim- 
ber floaters, sawyers, horse breakers, watch makers, hoisting 
engineers, bicycle champions, and in fact those who con- 
struct, design, operate, study or teach anything having re- 
forte to motion, force, balance, speed and velocity, and 
they are all those who run that contrived for motion, force 
and speed, the adjustment, the regulation, the handling, the 
fitting or the engineering the same in any capacity what- 
soever. 

The faculty is as broad as the universe, but limited to 
kinematic part of the cosmos. In all the intricacies, com- 
binations, ageneies and expressions of the same, whether 
they be static or dynamic, molecular or cosmic, local or uni- 
versal, physical or spiritual, or otherwise known or desig- 
nated, perceived or conceived, either by craftsmen or by 
scientists, by philosophers or by inventors, etc, all are 
noticed, apprehended, appreciated and limited to this faculty, 
as far as motion, force, balance and speed are concerned. By 
this we do not mean that the other mental powers can not 
study and interpret the laws of motion, ete ; but if it were 
not for this faculty, the other mind-powers would not even 
know that motion exists and hence could not study and in- 
terpret the same, nor act in conformity with the laws of 

gravity and motion. Blot it from the mind and the whole 
creation should perish from want of kinematic, gravitative, 
equilibrative and pressure sense! 


The scientific study of human nature should have the 
leading place in any comprehensive svstem of educa- 
tion.—M. M. ManGasarIAn. 
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PRE-NATAL INFLUENCE, OR THE MOULDING 


POWER OF THOUGHT. 


Itis expected of higher education that it develop cul- 
tured personalities adapted to the task of elevating human- 
ity to a higher plane of civilization, Higher scientific edu- 
eation is the forerunner of prosperity, and the nation that 

fails to develop the intellectual faculties of man must de- 
generate. 

The spirit of higher education is still individualistic, 
and the many thousands of men and women now in our 
higher institutions of learning are being trained, not pri- 
marily for social service, but for individual success, aud 
when statistics show that many of them succeed higher 
education folds its arms and is content. 

Does a member of society promote life or death? Does 
he promote happiness or sorrow? Does he make the world 
a better place in which to live? "These are some of the ques- 
tions in which the race is interested. 

More time is given to the study of entomology than to 
the study of anthropology, to the study of inavimate and the 
lower orders of animal nature than the study of human na- 
ture. 5 

Domestie seienee and sociology seem to be of less im- 
portance. It is true our colleges turn out men and women 
with highly trained powers, but they lack the spirit to use 
these powers in the service of the human race. Would it 
not be well for our educational institutions to introduce and 
maintain labratories wherein could be studied the science of 
abstract psychology, phrenology, pre-natal law, and the men- 
tal as well as the physic al ills to which human flesh is heir? 

The many students of criminology are aware that man’s 
moral ailments, and the many pestilences which they breed, 
are injurious and should be more thoroughly understood. 

The many thousand criminals annually convicted in the 
United States offer the best possible material for systematic 
study. А great many criminals are believed by scientists 
to be criminals by occasion, whose crimes are апе to evil 
social surroundings. Others are believed to be criminals by 
instinct. In the study of human nature we find that crime is 
the result of malformation and disease, or in other words 
degeneracy, neglect and ignorance. 

Crime is a violation of a public law. It is a result of an 
abnormal condition of mentality and a pathalogical state 
frequently brought about by hereditary environments and 
the violation of natural laws. 

A criminal should be treated as a mental invalid. In the 
reformation of the offender, the keynote of the future in 
criminology must be of a humane nature to keep pace with 
all other enterprises of this great age. It in our power 
through the medium of education to improve our inherited 
nature, and to, by pre-natal influence, transmit a natare that 
is even superior to our own. 

This universe is one stupendous product of growth, and 
everything on it grows according to its ancestry and environ- 
ment; therefore if a man is naturally deformed, either in 
body or soul, it is because his ancestors have violated the 
laws of nature. 

In the study of Biology, we find three states: first, the 
state of primal 'equilibrium,—things neither better nor worse; 
second, a state of evolution or development, during which 
animals and plants adapt themselves to their environments 
and take on new characteristics; third, a state of degenera- 
tion in which they stand still, then decay, and go back to 
Mother earth. In this stage we find the criminal among 
the idle and the ignorant, who bring children into the world 
eriminals at birth, receiving from their parents, with the 
impress of their vile, wicked habits through pre-natal in- 
fluence increased criminal tendencies, which is an abnormal 
condition or disease of mentality. The Bible says that God 
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will visit the iniquities of the fathers upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generation. I often wonder if children 
are to blame for inheriting the evil that isin them. Why 
should they be damned in the next world if their sins came to 
them from a parent who died in sin, with a soul de- 
bauched by crime? И 
The animal nature of man is always the same, in the en- 

lightened man as in the barbarian, but by the pre-natal effort 
on the part of the parent, the moral and mental qualities are 
added to or improved upon. By this process of nature we 
can transmit superior intellectual and moral culture, 
and thus build up the future generations of the race. 

If anything should be dealt with carefully, scientifically, 

certainly it should be the moulding and shaping of the 
character of a human being. Тһе benevolent members of 
the human family cannot look upon the present condition of 
the human race and rest content. Parents should refrain 

from bringing human souls into the world fore-doomed to 

lives of misery. But out of human evolution, through pre- 

natal influence, will come human souls who will be leaders, 
generals and true warriors. Generals who will lead men not 
to slaughter but to supply to one another the things they 
have hungered for. And the poor and toil-stained may re- 
ceive some of the pleasures in this life. 

J. C. Tare. 


TRUE SUCCESS NOT A MATTER OF MONEY. 


John Wanamaker started at a dollar and a quarter a 
week, walking four miles to his work. He is now worth 
many millions. 

John D. Rockefeller worked a year in a newspaper oflice 
for $40. 

Andrew Carnegie was glad to earn $1.25 a week when 
he started in the world. 

P. T. Barnum, who became the prince of showmen, 
once rode a horse in a circus for 10 cents a day. 

And а great many years ago there was born in a manger 
in Nazareth one who never tried to make money, yet he did 
more for mankind than all the rich men of Judea. Shakes- 
peare started lifea poor boy and died a comparatively poor 
man, yet he did more to eulighten the world than if he had 
mde а dozen fortunes. A neighbor of John Milton, who 
bred a fast colt, probably got more for it than the blind 
genius received for Paradise Lost. Robert Burns didn't 
know how to earn or keep a dollar, but his life and writings 
preach to humanity through succeeding generations while 
the rich gentry of his period and place are only remembered 
because they knew him in the flesh, But without calling the 
world's geniuses into evidence, a man need only count over 
the list of his acquaintances to learn that he envies, not nec- 
essarily the millionaire, but the man who is healthy, sur- 
rounded by health, and moving in wordly conditions that are 
reasonably pleasing and content-producing. Millionaires in 
their capacity as money-owners are used too often as models 
for the young, and there is stirred up in immature minds a 
wrong conception of what success is. 

Rockefeller's success has not consisted in making millions 
во much as in starting in with nothing and making himself 
the greatest oil man in the world—comtating and overcom- 
through the early stages of his career men with more capital, 
bigger opportunities, and, perhaps, no more conscience than 
himself. He is to be praised only if his success is as legiti- 
mate as it is great. 

Carnegie's suecess consists in building up an immense 
business in steel—undertaking an enormous load and carry- 
ing it without a stumble. We do not think it altogether 
improbable that Carnegie put his life into the steel business 
as unreservedly as Kipling puts his into his literary work. 
The money is the measure—the length; width, and weight 
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—of the success achieved, but not the success itself. Кір. 
ling knows whether his success grows or dwindles by the 
earning power of his pen, yet to him money is not the main 
thing, any more than the cyclometer is to the bicycle. 

Success cannot be found in money-having nor does the 
size of a man's fortune indicate the success he has had. It 
is not an arbitrary means of measuring success even in trade, 
because one man may acquire a million dollars by despicable 
methods and to the injury of fellow-men, while another may 
gain possession of the same amount of wealth by pushing 
business with great energy and skill, by applying new ideas, 
by exploring new channels of trade and reaping the fruits of 
courage. The rich man will only serve as a good model for 
the young if he has grown rich by means creditable to himself, 
and even then he makes a good model, not because of the 
money he possesses, but because of the zeal with which he 
buckled into the big undertakings that occupied his time.— 
Citizen and Country, Toronto. 


Concentration denies the presence of any but the idea 
fixed upon. This idea for the time being becomes an intense 
condition of the brain, and if held to long enough will be- 
come a permanent feature in the body. Concentration is the 
seed germ of all growth. Without practicing it man cannot 
rise any higher than he now is. Mental concentration be- 
comes bodily concentration. In the absence of concentra- 
tion, disintegration takes place.  Disintegration' is the con- 
dition in which every form of disease steals in, and eventually 
old age and death.—H. W. in Freedom. 


DON’T CRUCIFY. 


All human faculties are good. All are natural and have 
good work to do in the mental economy. Again, they are 
all necessary to mental integrity. 

They need no crucifixion. 

They do need to be understood, highly developed, and 
then wisely regulated. Тһе faculties that will enable one to 
do this are Firmness, Self-esteem, Conscientiousness, Benev- 
olence, Causality, Comparison and Human Nature. 


WONDERFUL ERUDITON. 


“How many states in the Union?” 

“Т don’t know. Of what use would it beit I did know?” 

‘‘How many letters in the alphabet?” 

«І don't know. What use have I for letters?" 

“Ноу many notes in the musical scale?” 

«I don't see what the notes have to do with music.” 

“How many faculties consti'ute the mind?” 

«J don’t know. Iam a PSYCHOLOGIST. What use 
have I for faculties?” 


BEGIN ON ANYTHING. 


Some time ago a Cornell student went to see the late 
Henry W. Sage to get some facts fór an article to be written 
fora New York newspaper. After Mr. Sage had given the 
desired information, be said: **Young man, what are you 
going to do when you leave here?" ‘Probably go into news- 
paper work. That is one reason why I came to you today. 
I wanted to get some experience in newspaper writing, 80 
that I need not begin life on $7 a week, or something like 
that." Mr. Sage jumped from the chair, **Young man, you 
begin work on $7 a week. Begin on $5, begin on $3, or $2: 
on anything. Thats the way I did, and you'll never amount 
to anything unless you take what:you can get and make the 
most of it,"— Zhe Outlook. 


HUMAN 
THE CORRECT USE OF AMATIVENESS. 


PROF. WM. М. HOLMES 


This certainly is a timely subject, and one that should be 
discussed pure-mindedly in every home instead of being 
covered up by false modesty, and thereby made a source of 
danger to innocent children and ignorant adults. I really 
believe that more depravity results from the concealment of 
this part of human nature than from any other cause. Of 
course the reason for this concealment can be found in the 
state of mind held towards this subject by most people, 
which again is caused by the secretive, impure way they 
learn of the relationship between the sexes, 

The first step to be taken towards correctly using the 
faculty of Amativeness is to have it discussed purely and 
reverentially. I have too often heard sex made the sub- 
ject of coarse jests by men who seem to find a pleasure 
in trying everything to pervert boys’ and young men’s 
minds. The only thing parents can do 1o pre- 
vent their boys and girls from becoming contami- 
nated by contact with this rather too numerous class of pco- 
ple, is to give them, in early youth, the true version of this 
wonderful creative power; the earlier, the safer. This not 
alone will prevent the coarse stories, which cannot be kept 
from them, from having any evil effect upon their 
minds, but will also result in a closer bond between 
parent and child, so that the parent will enjoy the child's 
confidence in all affairs of life. As soon as a child's mind 
has once had its attention called to its sexual nature and re- 
celves no clear reply from the parent it will ask someone 
else, and listen closely to anything relative to it, and it is 
very unlikely that the stranger's story will be very pure; the 
result being the first doubt as to the mother's or father's 
perfect qualities, and thereafter going to other people for 
information instead of to mother or father. Parents would 
do well to prepare themselves for this duty, or witness 
the first step in losing their child's confidence. 

To the pure-minded there is absolutely nothing to be 
ashamed of in the sexual relationship. It should be a mat- 
ter of pride to everyone to be in perfect sexual health, 
which is the foundation of all health, and to strive to at- 
tain this condition, if unfortunate enough not to possess it. 
This subject should be a matter of conversation between 
every man and woman about to marry; it would in the 
first place show whether the other party is pure minded 
and therefore fit to enter married life, and thereby save 
many from unhappy marriage; and, secondly, if pure- 
minded, would lead to a closer exchange of thought. a 
clearer perception of their duties towards each other, and a 
perfect trust in each other’s faithfulness. 

Amativeness is a mental faculty and its function is the 
love of the opposite sex. Little boys with this faculty large, 
even as early as two or three years of age, prefer to play 
with little girls rather than with boys, which clearly shows 
that this faculty can be used without the use of the sexual 
organs. The faculty of Amativeness is used every time we 
enjoy the company of the opposite sex, and to cultivate it, it 
is but necessary to be social. 

To use this faculty by daily or weekly sexual intercourse 
will not cultivate, but pervert it. It can no more be culti- 
vated this way than Aliment;veness can be cultivated by 
gluttony. To cultivate Alimentiveness we must thoroughly 
masticate our food, and eat slowly and sparingly rather than 
fast and overabundantly. We must also remember that 
while the correct use of Alimentiveness gives us more 
strength, Amativeness in even its correct use is ап expendi- 
ture of vitality, which must be manufactured again, although 
this vitality can be replaced easily if the body is in perfect 
health. We must also remember, and always keep in mind, 
that the vitality manufactured by Amativeness and stored 
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in the sexual organs can be used up by physical and mental 
exercise, and need not be used otherwise. Use your Ama- 
tiveness in creating the highést and noblest thoughts in 
yourself, in making the best possible use of your mental and 
physical talents, and you will use it correctly. 

From all the data I can gather, I would say there should 
be по absolutely ‘‘sowing of wild oats,” asit is called and ex- 
cused by people who should know better than to encourage 
young men in this way to ruin themselves, in part at least; 
nor should there be any intercourse in married life cxcepting 
for the one purpose of procreation; anything further than that 
is an absolute wrong to the wife aud to апу child (neces- 
sarily unwelcome) possibly resulting. I know this would 
reduce marital and other intercourse to comparatively no- 
thing, but it would inevitably result in a corresponding iu- 
crease in self control, health and happiness. I also know 
that this amount of self-control seems impossible of attain- 
ment (0 most men, bat I still maintain that every man 
should strive to attain it and thereby add, by whatever 
quota of self-control he may reach, to the happiness and 
hcalth of those dear to him in the present or future. 

It is an established fact that children are stronger if gen- 
erated after a period of continence on the part of the par- 
ents, that they are better endowed mentally and jhysicaily. 
To all parents who love children this ought to be incentive 
enough to control their faculty of Amativeness. 

It also is a fact that a woman uses up a great deal of 
vitality in bearing and nursing a child, and she certainly 
ought to be allowed to recuperate before she is called upon 
to undertake the same duties; and the love a man cherishes 
for his wife should be strong enough for him to contrcl his 
Amativeness and not force her to have ehildren within two 
or three years of each other. If a man truly loves his wife 
he will never force her to have any children, but will allow 
her the right over her own body. 

A man with Benevolence and Conscientiousness will cer- 
tainly not seduce any woman; пог уі опе with these facul- 
ties and Self-esteem demean himself by visiting a prostitute, 
—he will have nothing but a feeling of pity for such an un- 
fortunate woman. 

If you ever are tempted, call upon your Conscientious- 
ness to help you down this wrong feeling, upon Self-esteem 
toadd to your self-control, upon Benevolence to restrain 
you from domg harm to any woman, upon Cawality to 
think of the effect upon both yourself and the other party, 
mentally and physically; and with Firmness and all these 
others you have no excuse for ever allowing-Amativeness to 
control you. 

1 know it takes a good many efforts to get this faculty 
under control, but it can be done, it should be done, and it 
will be done, if care is taken in eating, if the body is kept 
in a healthy state by exercise, and if you compel the mind 
to dwell on other than amative thoughts. I might make 
one thought here that is of benefit in all-matters of self- 
control: never take the negative side of a decision; always 
make a positive effort: in other words, do not think “I wil? 
not think of it,” but say to yourself, I will think of parents, 
sister, flowers, etc, By endeavoring to drive something 
from your mind, it will return, but when you strive to have 
something pure enter your mind, other thoughts cannot в ay. 

“Іп woman's society note their mental qualities rather 
than their physical ones; not that I mean we should. oycr- 
look their physical perfection, but we should not dwell 
amatively on them. I certainly enjoy the company of young 
women, but amative thoughts form no part of my enjoy- 
ment. 

If you are fathers and mothers, control yourself for your 
children's sake, so that you can pure-mindedly advise them 
in regard to this important function. Lf you are not yet 
married, prepare yourself for it by a continent life, and 
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though you may never marry, the self-control gained will 
redound to your own and others benefit in many ways. And 
if you should marry, you will certainly be able to take up 
family dutics in a better state of mind and body; you will 
respcet your wife as your equal, and not see in her only the 
object of your passions, and if blessed with children they 
will inherit some of this self-control in a stronger body, and 
with a better equipped mind. 

Do not allow a strong or perverted faculty of Amative- 
ness to bias your judgment in this regard, but study this 
faculty as a one forty-second part of your mind, come to a 
conclusion, and try your very best to act accordingly, and I 
have no doubt but that you will look back upon this resolu- 
tion in later years with a thankful mind, 


Cut Illustrating the Facial Indications of (when convex) (1) 
Strong Lungs and Healthy Amativeness. (2) Strong 
Alimentiveness and |Healthy Nutritive System. (3) 
Strong Vitativeness and Healthy Circulation. 


EXTRACT FROM THE POLITICAL ECONOMY 
OF HUMANISM. 


BY WOOD. 


Before entering upon any systematic study of the in- 
herent economic laws which permeate and shape the busi- 
ness world as it is at present constituted, it is well to sug- 
gest that many existing limitations at some future period 
may be outgrown. Natural Law is never suspended or 
repealed by any force which can be exerted upon the 
same plane; but it is axiomatic that a higher law may 
When we lifta weight, gravita- 
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tion is not suspended, but its force is overcome by the su- 
perior law of the human will. Tree-life causes the sap to 
ascend, not by repealing gravity, but by surmounting it. 
The predominant motive of social economy, on the pres- 
ent plane of human development, is self-interest; but this 
does not always amount to selfishness, nor does it imply 
that individual interests are necessarily antagonistic to 
each other. Normal self-interest is not only honest but 
entirely compatible with philanthropy. But when in the 
hoped-for golden period of the future, humanity comes 
into a general recognition of the higher law of unselfish- 
ness, this superior force will reach down and overcome 
many laws that are inherent and unrepealable on their 
own plane. Such an advanced condition of society is to 
be earnestly labored for; but any present study of busi- 
ness tendencies must be made in the light of existing con- 
ditions and developments. Nationalists and communists 
even though well-intentioned—as the great majority un- 
doubtedly are—will never be able to galvanize unselfish- 
ness upon humanity from the outside, through govern- 
mental legislation or communistic social framework. It 
will only be unfolded as the natural outward expression 
of higher internal character. 

Natural Law,as it is considered in this work em- 
braces in its scope the forces and tendencies which are at 
present operative. To hasten the evolution of higher so- 
cial and economic conditions, a beginning must be made 
among the existent underlying antecedents, which will 
produce them. Any inversion of this natural order will 
retard the coming ideal. To spend our time and energy 
on the outside, is only to whiten the “sepulchre.” Higher 
attainments in any department are helped forward by the 
faithful use of those already actualized. When the grand 
reign of unselfishness is finally ushered in, it will come 
as an evolutionary growth, "without observation.” It 
will be just as “natural,” in its due course, as any of the 
lower accomplishments which preceded. Forces how 
operative will never be repealed in their own province, 
but gradually outgrown. The hope of the future lies en- 
tirely in the expansion and upliftment of character. 
When altruism and brotherhood are kindled in the hu- 
man soul, they will find outward manifestations, and noth- 
ing can prevent it. All growth is from within, outwaid, 
for such is the eternal order, and no human power can 
reverse it. The unnatural cannot be made natural, or 
grapes gathered from thistles. The most ideal and per- 
fect legislation that it is possible to conceive is powerless 
to raise men from the plane of self-interest. Lifting 
force comes from internal education and evolution. 

The present “social system"— bearing in mind that its 
abuses are no real part of it—is the only one that will 
serve humanity in its present state of development. As 
well fit an artificial shell to the back of a tortoise, as to 
frame any new external order to suit present ethical con- 
ditions and necessities. There are many such artificial 
shells proposed, each of which is warranted to fit—in fact 
to be a universal panacea—for existing ills. Among them 
are, land in common, governmental transportation, an in- 
come tax, limited fortunes, unlimited silver, gold mono- 
metalism, unlimited “greenbacks,” a high tariff, a low 
tariff, free trade—all these and many more. Without 
any argument at present as to the merits or demerits of 
these proposed measures, the point is only made in this 
connection that it is beyond their power and range to 
remedy existing economic ills. If ever the time arrives 
when true socialism, pure and simple, is practical, as a 
form of government, neither it nor any other external 
system will be needed. At that high evolutionary stage 
every man can and тау be a law unto himself. Non- 
resistence and unselfishness will then comprise the brief 
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but unwritten code of humanity. At present, any new or 
forced artificial social framework would rather retard 
than aid a natural growth towards more ideal conditions. 

Economic evils, now so prominent and universal, are 
not the outcome of the present "social system," but of 
the abuses which fasten themselves to it, consequent 
upon genera] moral delinquency. They are not a real 
part of it, but are like barnacles on the bottom of a ship. 
Human pride is reluctant to look within for deficiencies, 
but will roam to the ends of the earth to locate them out- 
side. There is no social system, or any other human in- 
stitution, so perfect, that abuses do not creep in. Steal- 
ing and cheating are abuses. They are not a normal but 
an abnormal part of the present order. These reflections 
are pertinent because sentimental theorists make our so- 
cial system the scapegoat for almost every overt viola- 
tion of the decalogue. Every genuine has its counter- 
feit, and every positive its negative. The present order, 
in its purity, is the only one for existing conditions, be- 
cause it is their natural index and outcome. It fits what 
is back of it as the photograph represents the negative. 
The outer must correspond with the inner, else law and 
sequence would be at fault, and the chain which binds 
cause and effect be severed. 


TELL US, PLEASE TELL US. 


If you are in Cincinnati, are you in Chicago? 

If you put something in one pocket, is it in another? 

If something is in your eye, is it in your ear? 

You don't mix up things that way! 

Very good. But how about mental things? Whena 
color is lodged in your memory is it localized in Veneration, 
Alimentiveness or Causality? 

You don't mix up things, did you say? Well, you do if 
you don’t know where you put down all your different kinds 
of memory. 


GIVE US MEN. 


Give us men! 

Men from every rank, 

Fresh and free and frank, 
Men of thought and reading, 
Men of light and leading, 

Men of royal breeding, 
Men of faith and not of faction, 
Men of lofty aim or action, 
Give us men—I say again, 
Give us men! 


Give us men! 
Strong and stalwart ones; 
Men whom highest hopes inspire, 
Men whom purest honor fires, 
Men who trample self beneath them, 
Men who make their country wreath them, 
As her noble sons. 
Worthy of their sires! 
Men who never shame their mothers, 
Men who never fail their brothers, 
True, however false are others; 
Give us men—I say again, 
Give us men! 


HOW TO LIVE A HUNDRED YEARS. 


There is a physician in Chicago who is 80 years old, and 
who announces bis intention of living to a hundred Не is 
the well-known philanthropist, Dr. D. K. Pearsons, who has 
given away his entire fortune of $3,500,000. Quite recently 
he declined to serve on the Dewey committee because it 
would involve the loss of his after dinner nap, and possibly 
interfere with his longevity scheme, which scheme he has 
condensed into a number of hygienic maxims. 
few of them: 

Most men dig their graves with their teeth. 

No pies or cakes, no pains or aches. 

Don't get angry, and don't get excited; every time you 
fret you lose a minute of life. 

If you catch a cold, lose your quinine and eat an onion. 

Give away your money; its exhilarating, and tends to 
longevity. 

I don't drink either tea or coffee. "They enter the heart. 

A vegetable and а fruit diet will help a man to remain 
young. It’s better than the fountain of life, or the medi- 
cinal baths.— Echo. 
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WHAT’S THE USE? 
What's the use of building upon quick sand when the solid 
rock, the elements of mind, is not far away? 

What’s the use of speculating when you can clearly know 
by studying the natural elements of which all minds are com- 
posed? 

What's the use of theorizing when you can be 99 per cent 
more accurate by mastering the genetic elements of mind? 

What's the use of guessing when you can clearly know by 
studying the nature of the fundamental elements of your own 
being? 

What's the use of going it blindly when you can clear all 
up by a thorough understanding of the elements of human 
nature? 

Haven't you floundered around long enough? Then 
dont you know it is dangerous to teach error? 

RESTRAINT OR GUIDANCE- WHICH? 


PROF. A. P. KOTTLER. 


When a faculty is relatively too strong in one's men- 
tal make up, the result is a strong tendency. According 
to the nature of the faculty will be the tendency. This 
may be of value to the general welfare of the individual 
in some instances, but considering the nature of the fac- 
ulties, we find that it most often is the opposite. And 
quite naturally too. Each faculty of the mind has its 
own specific function to perform. When a meeting of 
the faculties is called, in order to consider some proposi- 
tion in mental economics, the relatively too large faculty 
if not taking the chair, will at least try to monopolize the 
floor, thereby depriving the other faculties of the privil- 
ege of expressing their opinion and partaking in the de- 
liberations. 

Thus a relatively too strong faculty sometimes serves 
to defeat the ends and purposes of an individual, no mat- 
ter how good the intentions of his other faculties may be. 
For instance, Approbativeness too large, relatively, will 
defeat one by its sensitive self-consciousness, by its de- 
pendence on and expectation of the approval of oth- 
ers, or by bringing on depressed feelings when defeated 
or ridiculed. Self-esteem may be so egotistically proud 

and overbearing and intolerantly self-sufficient as to de- 
feat one by disgusting those with whom he may be deal- 
ing. 

Destructiveness may act too rudely, impatiently, too 


quickly or too roughly, perhaps profanely and in its way 
cause defeat. 
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Causality will perhaps be still considering while the 
opportunity slips by, and so on with every other fac- 
ulty. 

"What shall we do with a faculty that is relatively too 
large? Note here, that we say "relatively too large." 
Because this is the only possible way that a faculty can 
be too large. 

Phrenologists have been in the habit of advising the 
resrtaint of a faculty. Now I hope they did not mean 
this seriously. To restrain a faculty means to hold it 
back from acting, checking, restricting and suppressing 
its manifestation. To do this means "doing without" a 
very useful and necessary element of the mind. Not only 
is this unwise, but fortunately, quite impossible. What, 
then, can we do to it? Cannot we find a natural remedy, 
a logical method of dealing with the case? 

Let us see. Every faculty of the mind is good in its 
inherent nature. All are necessary for the proper. nor- 
mal action of the mind, and we therefore should not re- 
strain and deprive ourselves of any faculty. As has been 
stated before, a faculty can only be too large relatively. 
This results in evil effect. It is evident from this that 
the cause of the trouble is found in this relative size. 
It follows, therefore, logically, that if we abolish the 
cause by establishing harmony among the faculties we 

will gain the desired end. The question now remaining 
15: how to establish this harmony among the faculties? 
Shall we cultivate the relatively too small faculties till 
they balance the one, or shall we restrain the one to al- 
low the others to function? We are in favor of cultiva- 
tion. Especially cultivate the faculties that are natur- 
ally fitted to morally and rationally regulate and run the 
mental machinery. : 

When this is accomplished we can “guide” a faculty. 
We canlead and direct it in the proper course of its 
function, keeping it in its own sphere and within its own 
limits. Thus we see that “Guidance” and not "Restrainf" 
should be taught, because guidance implies cultivation 
and therefore progress. 


THE PRIME AGE OF THE HUMAN MIND. 


Research proves that the human mind is at its fullest , 


power betwen the ages of forty and sixty. Swift was fifty- 
nine when bis brain gave birth to ‘-Gulliver’s Travels,” and 
John Stuart Mill fifty-six when his essay on “Utilitarian- 
ism" was published, although his ‘‘Liberty” was written 
three years previously. 

Sir Walter Scott was forty-four when his “Waverley” 
made its appearance, and all those stories which have con- 
ferred lasting fame upon him were composed after the age 
of forty-six. 

Milton's mind rose to its highest capacity when the blind 
poet was between fifty-four and fifty-nine. |t was at this 
period of his existence that he offered to the world **Para- 
dise Lost." 

Cowper Бай tarsed the half-centary when be wrote “Тһе 
Task" and ‘John Gilpin,” and Defoe was within two years 
of sixty when he published his wonderful «Robinson 
Crusoe." 

Every reader and history critic will admit that of all 
Thomas Hood's works the two which stand pre eminent are 
“The Song of the Shirt" and “The Bridge of Sighs” Yet 
these were written at the age of forty-six. 

Darwin's “Origin of Species" was evolved by the phi- 

when he had reached bis half-century, and bis 
**Dseent of Man" when twelve years older, 
Loagíellow wrote *^Hiawztha" at forty-eight, and Oliver 
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Wendell Holmes gave us ‘‘Songs in Many Keys" when he 
had passed his fifty-fifth birthday. 

George Eliot was near her fiftieth year when she wrote 
*Middlemirch," and this was succeded by that powerful 
book, **Daniel Deronda.” 

Bacon’s greatest work took fifty-nineyearsto mature, and 
Grote’s **History of Greece" some few years longer. --7), 
Humaniatrian, February . 


Before we can treat any mind definitely, we must first 
know the Constitution of mind. 


Go to the constitution of man for it. 


All roads used to lead to Rome, row they all lead to the 
constitution of man. 


Before you found any System of any kind be sure that it 
is in accord with the constitution of man. 


Be sound at the core. 


The heart of character is trueness. 


The center-post of human character is Conscientionsness. 


A body is a physical organism. А soul is a mental or- 


ganism. 


A body is madz up of parte. So is a soul. 


Is 2 bone a muscle? 

Is a nerve а bone? 

Is an eye a stomach? 

Is the element of Friendship Dzstractiveness? 
Is Causality, Firmness? 

Is Benevolence, Amativeness? 

If not, why not? 


‘Never a daisy that grows but a mystery guideth the 
growing; 

Never a river that flows but a majesty scepters the flowing; 

Never а Shakespeare that soared bat a stronger than he did 
enfold bim; 

Never Phe oy foretold, but a mightier seer hath foretold 

im. 

Back of the canvas that throbs, the painter is binted and 
hidden; 

Under the joy that is felt lie the infinite issues of feeling; 

Crowning the glory revealed isthe glory that crowns the 
revealing.” 


A New England school teacher received the following 
note of caution from the anxious mother of one of her 
pupils. 

‘Dear Miss, plese do not push Johnny too bard for «о 
much of his branes is intelleck that be ought to be beld 
back a good deal or be will run to intelleck entirely an І do 
not dezire this. So pl se hold him back во as to keep his 
intelleck from getting bigger than his boddy an iujooring 
him for life.” — Harper's Bazar. 
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We take this Valuable Page 
to Say that 


A HUMAN MIND 


IS COMPOSED OF 


ELEMENTS 


i Used 
and we Consider the page Very Wisely 
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HUMAN ASSOCIATION. 
BY A. A. RICHARDSON. 
BEFORE HUMAN NATURE CLUB, APRIL II, 1901. 


This subject is one of the most important we could 
possibly consider. There is much more in it for me than 
there seemed at first thought. 

Human association is something we can not get away 
from. Robinson Crusoe and a few others have done it for 
a time, but if we were in their place we too would just as 
ardently desire to get back, *among folks," as soon as 
possible. Do you remember the poem on Alexander Sel- 
kirk in the old Fourth Reader of Appleton's, we used to 
read in school? Не says: 


“Oh, Solitude, where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face? 

Better dwell in the midst of alarms 
Than reign in this horrible place." 


There is no power so mighty as human association and 
influence. Nothing does so much good or so much evil. 
No matter how strong and independent our characters 
may be, we are, even in spite of ourselves, influenced con- 
tinually, daily and hourly, by others—by their words and 
actions, by their wishes and desires. There is the influ- 
ence of mother and father, of sisters and brothers, of 
other more distant relatives, of associates in school, soci- 
ety and business, of friends and chums, of sweethearts, 
of wife and husband and children. 

Some one, it seems as if it was Carlisle, has said, “I 
am a part of all I ever met." I believe that. When we 
meet a man or a woman we get some impression, small 
though it may be, that lives foreverin our lives. I think 
it is true even if we but look into the face of a man ora 
woman as we pass them once, for we are attracted or re- 
pelled by it, and our mental mood, whatever it may be at 
the time, merry or sad, gay or grave, flippant or serious, 
sorrow or joy, is either increased or decreased by it. 
These are little influences surely, but our lives are perhaps 
made up as much of the many little influences as of the 
few great ones, 

I hold here a coin I received in change to-day. It is 
worn almost smooth. Did my hand wear away the rough- 
ness, and make it so even? Did yours (for perhaps you 
had it yesterday or last week)? Хо, neither of us is re- 
sponsible for it. The thousands of hands through which 
it has passed have each taken away an unappreciable, in- 
fintessimal portion until it has become what itis. Per- 
haps in another year, or ten years, it will get to be almost 
unrecognizable. 

A sculptor stands before his finished statue, a work of 
art, an exquisite figure seemingly just ready to move. It 
has taken hundreds, thousands, of blows with mallet and 
chisel to carve the marble into such beautiful, lifelike 
shape. No one blow did it all. Not the hard and heavy 
blows brought out the most beauty either. It was the 
many little touches that makes the hard, cold marble seem 
just ready to breathe, So the many little touches of hu- 
man association greatly influence our lives. 

But that others influence you ana me, is not consider- 
ing the whole question. We make our own impress on 
others as they do оп us. In all our varied relations with 
men and women we influenee them with our individuali- 
ties. Our good and our bad characteristics, our points of 
strength and weakness, our tastes, our ambitions and as- 
pirations, our joys and sorrows, all our mental moods, our 
thoughts, words and deeds, all leave their impression 
either for good or bad. 
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That's 
what I asked myself when the subject was first proposed 
Let us see. 
Would you give much employment to a carpenter 
who had nota good understanding of the uses of his 
hammers and saws and axes and squares and chisels and 


But what has all this to do with Phrenology? 


planes and augers and levels and other tools? Would 
you trust that engineer very much who did not know 
even every bolt and screw in his engine? Would you 
care to cross a bridge, especially with a heavy load, 
whose builder had not thoroughly studied the strength 
and weakness of structural iron and steel, and just how 
much work could be trusted to each quality and size and 
form of beams, braces, rods, and bolts? Would you put 
yourlife into the power of that chemist, by indiscrim- 
inatingly swallowing his medicines, who had not taken 
the proper courses at college that would enable him to 
understand the chemical elements, with their effects, and 
that of their combinations on the delicate human system 
and on each other? Of course the answers to these ques- 
tions are in the negative, for we know that to attain suc- 
cess in any department of life one must understand pretty 
well the tools or elements he works with or uses. 

As living human beings we are working with the facul- 
ties of mind—of our own minds and of the minds of our 
associates. The faculties of mind are our tools. Some 
of our “fool moves” appear to have little mind-work about 
them—but perhaps the mind work in such cases is uncon- 
scious. All of our actions, even every motion, all of our 
words, even all of our thoughts come from, and may be 
traced to, the mind's faculties, and all have their influence 
on the minds of our associates. 

I always like to think that every one is trying to do 
his or her best. I know it is not true of every one, but I 
do believe it is of the majority. I am sure I may safely 
take for granted that it is true of every one here this 
evening, else you would not be here. 

How can we hope to do our best if we do not under- 
stand the tools—the faculties of mind—we work with? 
We need to know of what the mind is composed just as 
the mechanic must know his tools, or the chemist his 
elements. Without this knowledge we "go it blind,” we 
fall far short of our possibilities. 

A school boy wrote an essay, and referring to some 
subject on which he felt ‘‘all at sea,” wrote: “it’s like 
going down into a dark cellar on a dark night to look for 
a black cat that isn’t there." Very much like that is try- 
ing to work our own minds, or some associates’, in any 
desired direction without understanding just what tools 
or elements we are dealing with. 

Some people are quite intuitive, especially women, 
and more or less of this knowledge is theirs by nature. 
But how much more could even they accomplish with 
more definite knowledge! 

The study of Phrenology gives this knowledge. Some 
other studies give a little along this line—give incom- 
pletely, hazily, darkly, using general terms because the 
knowledge is not definite. But Phrenology is definite. It 
tells us of just what our minds are composed—forty-two 
separate faculties, and their names, and enables us to 
understand their workings. 

Phrenology teaches more about the mind than all 
other sciences put together. That is why I am interested 
in it, why I have been studying the subject and reading 
Human FacurTYv for almost a year, why I have joined 
this club, why I am going to have Prof. Vaught examine 
my head before long. 

Phrenology gives us the knowledge of human nature 
that enables us to do our best, both for ourselyes and 
for others. I feel sure that every one here wants to do as 
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much as he can for his fellows and for the world. We 


would like to see the world better. 
very bad, things are far from what they should be ideally. 


But the world is made up of people, and people are 
ruled by their minds, and the mind is composed of 
So, then, to understand these facul- 


separate faculties. 
ties is to getat the very root of the matter. 


Some of the most practical poetry ever written has 
In a 
this 


come from the pen of Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
poem entitled “Wishing,” [See it elsewhere іп 
issue.—Ed.] shesays: 
“Фо you wish the world were місег 
* % à # 
If you want to give men knowledge 
{You must get it, ere you give:" 


which is certainly true. 


we have not ourselves. If we do not 


some foolish theory that is contrary to human nature. 


If Bobby Burns had studied phrenology, he need 
never have written his most frequently quoted lines. For 
phrenology will almost enable us “to see oursels as 
ithers see us," and it will “frae mony a blunder free us, 


and foolish notion." 


With some knowledge of this true science of the mind 
we will be guarded in our human association in two ways 
—that we do not wrongly influence our fellows, and that 
they do not wrongly influence us. A knowledge of phreno- 


logy gives us self-control, because it teaches us just what 
You've 


weare dealing with and what seeks to move us. 


seen several teams hitched together to some extra heavy 
load? They don't all pull just exactlyalike. One needs 
to be encouraged with a sharp "Git up, Bill;" another to 


be restrained with a firm "Stiddy, Dick, stiddy!” 


or others from harm. 


Not one of us but wants power over the minds and 
It may be admiration, it may be trust 
or confidence, it may be affection or love we crave— 
whatever it is, that desire will influence all our words and 
If we don't understand the natures of the facul- 
ties of the human minds we are dealing with, how can we 
No more than 
can a doctor who does not understand the parts of the 
human body and their natures and functions correctly 


hearts of others. 


actions. 


hope to deal tactfully or with success? 


diagnose and treat his patient. 

If I sat down before a piano (wbich I do not under- 
stand) and aimlessly struck some of the keys, what a dis- 
cord would ensue! If I was left in charge of one of those 
switch towers at the crossings and intersections of the 
railroads about the city, and a train was coming, and I 
pulled and pushed a few levers, hit and miss, here and 
there, what a wreck would follow! Those cases seem 
plain. It ought to be equally plain that if I aimlessly 
or hitand miss touch some of the keys or levers that con- 
trol my friends' feelings or emotions that the result also 
will be discord, and wreck to my desires or aspirations. 

A great help towards success for us all is a good 
understanding of the human mind. This phrenology 

ives—this only phrenology gives with definiteness. And 
it is definiteness and concentration that count in these 
days of fierce competition and specialization. 
“A knowledge of the mind can help the employee. He 
can get along easier with his employer when he under- 


Some conditions are 


We cannot give to [others what 
understand tae 
mind, and its workings, and its elements, we cannot under- 
stand the people whom the minds guide, nor their needs. 
Understanding the mind as it is, we will more carefully 
weigh new theories or isms and not be so apt to advocate 


Our 
faculties are just like that and need restraining or en- 
couraging to do what they ought, and to save ourselves 


stands him and keeps away from the sharp edges of his 
nature. 

It can help the employer. He can get more work out 
of an employee, and use him to better advantage. 

In our social relations we can make friends, and, 
what is more, keep them, easier when we understand the 
faculties of their minds and make our words and actions 
conform thereto. 

And in that best of all relations here on earth, the 
purest, holiest, dearest, sweetest and tenderest relation 
God can give us, the one that is solemnized by the mu- 
tual vows of one man and one woman at the altar—how 
much is this understanding of the mind needed there! In 
that relation, whose possibilities for happiness and help- 
fulness are so much greater than in any other this 
knowledge is needed by just that much more. 

I am persuaded that most marital unhappiness is but 
the natural result of the lack of a proper understanding 
and appreciation of human nature—its needs, its weak- 
nesses, its peculiarities, its strength, its aspirations. 

Certainly this knowledge of the mind's faculties 
which phrenology gives is useful to us all in all our 
varied human associations and relationships. It teaches 
us to know tbe tools we work with, the keys we play. We 
can work more definitely and hence accomplish more. 
Our lives will be more nearly complete successes. 

There is inspiration in thelines quoted in the February 
issue of Human Facutty: "Life is not long enough to let 
me work as I desire; but all the years will hold shall I 
pour forth." 


A FRIEND OF MAN. 
«Не was a friend of man, and lived in a house by the 
side of the road." — Homer. 


There are hermit souls that live withdrawn. 
In the place of their self-content: 

There are souls like stars that dwell apart 
In a fellowless firmament: 

There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths 
Where highlanders never ran; 

But let me live by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 


I see from my house by the side of the road, 
By the side of the highway of life, 
The men that press with the ardor of hope, 
'The men who are faint with the strife; 
But I turn not away from their smiles nor their tears, 
Both parts of an infinite plan:— 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend of man. 


I know there are brook-gladdened meadows ahead, 
And mountains of wearisome height; 

That road passes on through the long afternoon, 
And stretches away to the night; 

But still I rejoice when the travelers rejoice, 
And weep with the strangers that moan, 

Nor live in my house by the side of the road 
Like a man that dwells alone. 


Let me live in my little house by the side of the road, 
Where the race of men go by; 

They are good, they are bad, they are weak, they are 

strong. 

Wise, foolish—and so am I; 4 

Then why should I sit in the scorner's seat, 
Or hurl the cynic's ban? 

Let me live in my house by the side of the road, . 
And bea friend to man.—Sam’l Walter Foss. , 
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Ist, MIND. 2nd, BRAIN. 
SKULL. 4th, BODY. 


A Classified and Logical Definition of 
Phrenology. 


3rd, 


15+ The science of mind. 

2nd. The science of brain. 

3rd. The science of skull. 

4th. Тһе science of body. 

It is an elemental science of the mind. It defines, 

— localizes, co-ordinates and combines the various faculties 
_ of which the mind is composed. It is therefore а funda- 

Exc 72008 
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mental, definite and natural psychology or science of the 
mind. 

It is a qualitative and fundamental science of the brain, 
In other words it is a science of the origin, growth, text- 
ure and formation of the brain. 

It is the science of the skull. because the skull is 
formed in shape and quality by the same үаси ев of the 
mind that build the brain, and it correspond in texture 
and form to the brain. 

It is the science of the body temperamentally, ana- 
tomically, physiologically, morphologically, chemically, 
physiognomically and qualitatively because the body is 
built by the various faculties for their uses and therefore 
corresponds in every way with the inherent nature (mind) 
that builds it. 

Hence, Phrenology is the ScIENCE OF MAN in the 
most complete, logical, fundamental, definite and systematic 
sense. 


THE HEART OF CHARACTER. 


The very heart of human character is the faculty of Con- 
scientiousness. It is the core. Хо character is sound that 
is not strong here. An apple is not sound that is rotten at 
the core. A human body is not strong with a weak backbone. 

Neither is a soul morally strong with a weak faculty of 
Conscientiousness. 

It is the neucleolis of substantial character. The heart 
of anything is the most important part about it. To im- 
prove human character specifically is to develop this faculty. 
All other methods are necessarilly empirical, general and 
indefinite. 


GET OUT. 

Get out of thought confusion. 

Get out of psychological mysticism. 

Get out of educational chaos. 

Get out of? therapeutical assumption. 

Get out of economical nonsense. 

Get out of spiritual indefiniteness. 

Get out of memory schemes. 

Get out of temperamental guessing. 

Get out of ideal delusion. 

Get out of superficial child study. 

Get out of theoretical speculation. 

Get out of general uncertainty. 

You can do so by GerrinG ім to your minds a clear 
knowledge of the forty-two ELEMENTS of which human 
minds are composed. 


A SOULHOPPER. 
If the soul is a single power it ought to be called а soul- 


-= hopper. Yt would have to be the liveliest jumper we know 


of. It would have to hop from the forebrain to the hind- 
brain with lightning speed. When it wanted to kiss the 
baby it would have to hop over from Causality to Parental 
Love and turn into an affection in a little less than no 
time. 

Oh, it would have to be a great hopper IF it were only a 
single power. | 
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THE FORMATION OF A HEAD. 


So far as we know, no very complete and fundamental 
effort has ever been made in explanation of the forma- 
tion of ahead. Heads are formed. Formation is a fact 
that is undeniable. It is a racial fact. Heads differ in 
shape and all see that they do differ, but few understand 
the reason why. Probably no effort has been made here- 
tofore to clearly, fundamentally and completely explain 
formation. 

Let us say in the beginning that formation is not a 
chance result. Nothing is more the result of a specific 
cause or causes than head formation. That which forms 
the head is the first thing to be considered. This is ku- 
man mature, Human nature is the builder of human 
heads. This is absolutely uncontrovertible. АП will ad- 
mit this in some kind of a sense, Тһе only way to ипаег- 
stand it definitely, however, is to understand what human 
nature is. If human nature were simply some one thing 
there would be no possibility of it building a complex 
thing like a human head. It is not. It is a composite 
thing. It is the aggregate of the forty-two faculties. A 
human head, then, will be just as complex and composite 
in formation as is the human nature of any one. 

It must be complex. All natural heads are. The inherited 
make-up of the forty-two faculties will principally determine 
the head ofany given child, woman,or man. What we mean 
by the inherited make-up is the degree of the forty-two facul- 
ties that the individual inherits. This not only constitutes 
the mental make-up of any ohe, but also determines the 
head make-up. “Ав is the mental make-up so will be the 
lead make-up" may be regarded as an absolutely reliable 
rule. There are at least forty-two individual elements 
wholly different in nature from each other, and 
usually different in strength, Each individual faculty 
needs an organ of its own to manifest through. It would 
not fit a larger or a smaller organ if size only were 
cohsidered, 

The special or particular formation of a brain organ, 
however, must be taken under consideration in any effort 
that is made to make one clearly understand that each 
faculty must have an organ of its own. It would be just 
as easy for one faculty to successfully act through the 
organ ofanother faculty as it would be forthesense of hear- 
ing to use thorugh the eyes. Faculties have to have their 
organs not only in size but in make-up in every sense of 
the word. Cells, fibers, arteries and veins constitute the 
tissue of an organ. These are very probably arranged in 
different ways in different organs. The vital and chemi- 
cal actions that take place in the two organs of the faculty 
of Cautiousness in a high state of fear are certainly not 
the same as those that take place in Causality in a high 
state of logical reasoning. The very nature, then, of dif- 
ferent faculties requires different organs. For a whole 
mind to manifest through an individual organ would be 
just as easy as it would be for one to sing with his liver or 

swallow food with his ears. 


SOME CANDID QUESTIONS. . 


Do you know a single element of human nature? 

Do you know the location in the brain of a single 
element? 

Do you know the power of a single element? 

Do you know how a single element affects the body? 

Do you know how a single clement affects the face? 

If you do not, do not boast about your knowledge of 
human nature, psychology and how to educate. 


HOW STRANGE. 


How strange that anyone should form a theory about 
will or thought or talent. There is по need of any theory, 
none whatever. A knowledge of the elements of mind will 
knock all theories higher than two kites. These elements 
ARE. They are localized in the brain. They can be as 
accurately and definitely found as can the nose, eyes and 
ears, They stand out, come out, grow out, talk out, act 
out, build out, beam out, steal out, love out, look out and 
laugh out. He who cannot see them is either blinded with 
prejudice or exceedingly shallow minded, 


CLEARLY. 


We can never understand humau nature till we under- 
stand the ELEMENTS of it. 


We never cau build a character certainly till we under- 
stand the ELEMENTS of character. 


We can never proceed definitely in mind-building till we 
know the ELEMENTS of mind, 


We cannot tell the needa of human nature till we specifi- 
cally understand the ELEMENTS of human nature. 


Think how absurd it ів to attempt to study arithmetic 
without RECOGNIZING any NUMBERS. 

It is just as absurd to attempt the study of psychology 
without recognizing any MIND ELEMENTS. 


TO EDITORS, 


Be specific. In speaking of mental things hit the nail on 
the head, You can do this if you will master the elements 
of the human mind. 


WHAT TO DO WITH THOSE WHO DO NOT 
KNOW THE NATURE AND LOCALIZA- 
TION OF THEIR OWN FACULTIES. 

Pity them. 

Teach them. 

Ridicule them. 

Show them how ignorant they are. 

Ask them if they know where their ears are. 

Teach them how brains are for.ned. 

Show them the relation between faculties and brain 
texture. 


It takes five letters instead of four to spell good, viz: 
Conjugality, Parental love, Friendship, Conscientious- 
ness, Benevolence. 


By their heads ye shall know them. 


You cannot get to Heaven except via faculty. 


SAY, WOULD YOU? 


Would you look for diseases of the eye in the car? 
Would you look for diseases of the ear in the lungs? 
Then why should you look for diseases of Alimentive- 


ness in Amativeness, or diseases of Approbativeness in Cau- 
tiousness? 
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THE TREND OF THE TIMES. 


"BY W. J. SHERWOOD. 


We see so much in the papers nowadays about the 
American multi-millionaires. They occupy the whole 
stage. Even the old world is looking at them and is sur- 
prised at their number and power. Papers in our own 
country are full of their doings and if one of them goes 
trout fishing, or takes a run over to a neighboring city, 
it is announced on the first page of the city papers in big 
black type. The millionaires themselves seem to be en- 
gaged in a mad race to see which will get his name in 
the papers the most times. 

There is building, as a result of this, a certain kind of 
an exclusive class in this country whose sole claim is the 
possession of vast wealth. We are not ready to use the 
word aristocracy in the sense that it is used in the old 
world. Our fathers came over here to get rid of aristoc- 
racy and we hope they succeeded forever. 

It is a class, then, that we have in mind. With 
their wealth they imitate the manners of Europe. They 
have their maids, valets, butlers, coachmen, hair dressers, 
manicures, masseurs, chiropodists and a dozen other paid 
attendants. Their time seems to be occupied wholly in 
ministering to their selfish aims. Their money is used to 
forward their selfish ambitions. They buy their way into 
this circle, they bribe their way into another, and pay en- 
ormous sums to win recognition from the people whom 
they think are the real leaders of society. A hundred 
thousand dollars is not too much to pay for a fancy ball 
if it leads them up one step on their ladderof social ambi- 
tion. 

To what faculties in the human mind do these people 
pander? 

To the approbative ones. 

In ancient days we had the spectacle of hosts of 
people offering money and precious sacrifices to some 
heathen god. Now we see hosts of people giving untold 
wealth to the god of approbativeness. 

With my wealth will I make a splurge! I will get my 
name blazoned over the whole world. I will give a din- 
ner that will eclipse anything ever before undertaken. I 
will outdo my neighbor who thinks he is in my class. I 
will show him that he isnot. I will dazzle the eyes of the 
multitude with my princely ways. Iwill have the finest 
paintings in the world, the fastest horses, the most elegant 
home, the smartest servants, the largest ball room, the 
most elegant furnishings throughout that my millions 
can buy, In fact I will ransack the world for unique and 
costly things that they may add to my fame. 

Such is the spirit of this class of human beings. 
Thousands are spent on education while millions are 
spent on approbativeness. Thousands are spent on reli- 
gion while millions are spent on personal vanity. Thou- 
sznds are spent on charity while millions are spent on hu- 
man selfishness. 

Many of us, perhaps all of us, could look on at these 
foibles of our fellow-citizens with much amusement if it 
were not for the tragedy on the reverse side of this picture. 

If there is a just God in heaven, do we not suppose 
that He holds in pitying forbearance His wrath from these 
poor wealth-glutted vanity-ridden people? There is not 
a woman living worthy to wear a $10,000 dress whilst 
others of her sex toil from sunrise to sunset in rags. 
There is not a woman living worthy to wear a $100,000 
necklace whilst others of her sex are dying from want 
and exposure, There is nota woman living worthy to 

a million dollar home whilst others of her sex are 
2 driven to the streets for want of the necessities of life, 
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Many women do wear such dresses, own such neck. 
laces and occupy such homes, and they are respected and 
esteemed, but they have little love for humanity, They 
fall far short of true womanhood. 

There is not a man living fit to own a $50,000 horse 
whilst his neighbor is too poor to buy a crutch. There із 
not a man living fit to sit in an easy chair and clip cou- 
pons all day long whilst a poor laborer sweats over his 
work fourteen hours a day. 

And yet thousands of such rich men exist and they 
seem to be just now much in the public eye. They are 
made much of. The press writes them up fully, even 
copiously, and in doing so the press is pandering to thís 
very faculty of vanity. 

We cannot but, believe, however, that this class of 
people will eventually pass away. It is true they are the 
most noted landmarks of the present time. They seem 
to indicate the trend of the times, and yet after the hu- 
тап race has passed on and this epoch has passed into 
history, it will be known as a notorious period—an epoch 
famed for its criminal pandering to the faculty of human 
vanity. 

We look for a race of true men and true women— 
men who will devote their spare moments to the improve- 
ment of the human species, and not to the cultivation of 
a quarter-second on a great trotter's time. Women who 
will think it immodest to bedeck themselyes in costly gar- 
ments and jewels while little children are growing up with 
stunted and ill-balanced intellects due to poor nourish- 
ment and unsanitary homes. 

When the light breaks in upon us all, we may see that 
all that was needed was a shifting of the thought centres. 
There is wealth enough in the world and energy enough 
to provide every human being with all their necessities 
and very many luxuries. And undoubtedly if the activity 
and boundless energy that the faculty of Approbativeness 
calls forth in most of our people nowadays were transfer- 
red to the faculty of Benevolence—to the purely sympa- 
thetic and kindly side of the human mind —we should 
soon see a marked difference in the race. 


FROM “A DAY WITH HOMER.” 


Methought the stream of Time had backward rolled, 
And I was standing on the fruitful plain 

That lay between the sea and ancient Troy, 

I saw one standing on the curving beach 
Whose hoary locks were playthings for the wind 
That freshening came across the sweiling waves. 
I listened to the mystic music of a voice 

That chanted to their measured beat, in tones 
Now whispering soft and low as rustling leaves, 
Now rolling with the boom of tumbling waves, 
Now clanging as the crash of brazen arms, 


There sat the virgin queen whose buskined feet 
Are swift to chase at early dawn, across 

The breezy hills, the flying stag that falle 

By winged shaft shot from her sounding bow; 
And Venus, favored child of mighty Jove, 
With perfect moulded arm and breast of snow, 
Mirth-lighted eye and soft caressing hand;— 
Love, fairest form that ever found a home 

On earth, or in the golden halls of heaven. 


In the world's broad field of battle, 
In the bivonac of life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife. 
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FOR HIS OWN SAKE. 


“Laugh and the world laughs with you, 
Weep, and you weep alone.” 


“What a delightful teacher Miss Bell must be!” 


The speaker was one of a group of teachers who had 
been chatting on the corner, and Miss Bell, the new primary 
teacher, had just left them. She had been entertaining them 
with the sing of some of ber children. Now, whatever Miss 
Bell was or was not, she was an inimitable story teller. She 
had not been a month in the Werner School when the prin- 
cipal declared it was **a rest to see her come into the office; 
she takes things in such a jolly way, you know." The 
teachers, too, heartily enjoyed her dramatic versions of the 
day’s doings—all save one. 

Little Miss C —— was the first grade teacher. She had 
given her best efforts for a year to the training of these 
same little folke before they had passed on to the next 
grade. She knew every shading of their various tempera- 
mente, their every tendency to go wrong, and every step 
they had gained in the right way. She had come to that 
school from a “Normal,” full of hopes and methods, and 
had set up her school-room gods. But instead of the rapt 
worship she meant to secure for them, she found forty in- 
different, wiggly children needing forty teachers—and she 
was only one. Every hour brought her revelations. Were 
ever forty children in such sore need of personal help, and 
each a different kind of help? And the help must come 
right then and there when the danger showed itself. It 
would never do to let it pass by iu the vague hope that 
they would outgrow it, Habit was strengthening every day. 

Miss C had a conscience. She had not taught long 
enough to *'take things easy.” She had not yet learned 
that too much earnestness and sensitiveness were signs of 
inexperience and уегдапсу. She did not know that the 
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way to be popular was to fit her pupils showily for the next 
grade and avoid all friction. 

One night after the children hid gone home, she sat 
alone in the gathering shadows and recalled each little oc- 
cupant of the empty seats before her. One was all thumbs 
and his hand work a failure; another was often in tears 
over her number; another had a born gift for telling lies; 
another was cursed with being toopretty and was vain and 
flippant; another was ragged and cross because he was rag- 
ged; another squinted because his eyes were not right; 
another sang like an angel and was always humming; an- 
other couldn't sing а note and was dogged because he was 
compelled to; another was only quiet when sucking his 
thumb; and that group over by the window had tempers 
that ran like prairie fires—and Should she 
let them all go and ‘‘get along" with them as smoothly ая 
she could? / 


40 on and on 
Never. Then and there she recorded a 
witnessed only by the Omnipresent eye, that 
her best for each one “for his own sake", No matter if it 
made her work a thousand times barder, no matter if pa- 
rents misunderstood and were untharkful, no matter—any- 
thing. There was but one way for her 


VOW, 


she would do 


to do her work—to 
help each little one battle with the evil tendency at the mo- 
ment it showed itself, and to turn the habit-force into the 
right direction, for the sake of the child's future which she 
might never see or know, She must cast her bread on the 
waters with no ‘hought of finding it again. 


Teaching must 
mean that to her 


or nothing. 

After talking with her principal next day and getting his 
polite **y-e-8," and after attempting a little confidence with 
some of the teachers, who told her she **would 
that," she shut her heart within herself and 
and alone. 


get over 


went on silent 


It had been a hard year; yet a good year for her and a rich 
one forthe children. When she saw the little procession 
file out of her room one June morning with their promotion 
cards held tight, it seemed to her that each one carried away 
something from her own life, She had done what she could 
—for their own sakes. 

The next fall saw Miss Bell presiding over the same 
children, and making story-capital of every peculiar trait, 
every wrong inclination. It seemed to Miss C like bar- 
ing wound-scars to a staring crowd, But it was ‘such a 
rest" to the teachers to have a good laugh, and Miss Bell 
was irresistible. 


There are other big-hearted, deep-natured teachers who 
have, since last September, silently worked with the invisi- 
ble forces that make character, and, perhaps, are feeling 
worn and discouraged as the year is drawing to a close. 

Lift up your heads, ye brave, heroic souls, Ye are the 
earth’s uncrowned queens. Keep your eyes on the stars, and 
refuse to see or hear the thousand discouragements about 
you. Work fora little immortal, for his own sake, i 


is a 
Christ-ideal.— Primary Education for May. 


Thou must be true thyself 

If thou the truth would teach; 
Thy soul must overflow, 

If thou another soul would reach; 
It needs the overflowing heart 

To give the life full speech, 


Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall the world’s famine feed; 
Speak truly, and thy word 
Shall be a fruitful seed; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed.  — Emerson, 
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ARTICLE OF AGREEMENT OF THE HUMAN 
FACULTY SOCIETY, LOCATED IN CRANIUM- 
VILLE. 


PROF, JOHN CRANE, 


Be it known that we the undersigned individuals have 
associated ourselves together for the purpose of being 
mutually helpful to each other in the work that shall be 
agreed upon as most profitable and agreeable to the 
society, and each member shall give of his labor as the 
society shall require through its regularly elected officers, 
and shall receive his share of the profits or benefits from 
the business which the society shall engage in, and no 
member shall engage in any labor or business for pleas- 
ure or profit which shall be harmful or injurious to the 
society. 
And be it further agreed that the division of labor for 
the present shall be as follows: 
Self-esteem shall act as chairman in all business and 
deliberative meetings of the members, and shall also 
make it his especial duty to see that no member engages 
in any occupation that shall injure or dishonor the so- 


A 
?ventuality shall act as secretary, and keep correct 
record of all events of interest to the society. 

Causality shall act as business manager, and with his 
assistants formulate plans and arrange the work for the 
guidance and best interests of the society. 

Comparison shall act as first assistant to Causality, 
and shall arrange and classify all business coming before 
the business manager's department. 

Acquisitiveness shall be the treasurer and assist the 
business manager in all matters involving the question of 
profit and loss, 

Number shall act as numerical calculator and assist 
the treasurer and business manager with their accounts. 

Tact shall have charge of the detective department, 
assisted when necessary by Messrs, Form, Size, Weight, 
Color and Combativeness, 

This department shall also assist in the division of 
labor amongst the various members. 

Energy shall have charge of the labor department, and 
in conjunction with Constructiveness shall direct the 
steam and machinery work for the company. 

Alimentiveness shall have charge of the provision and 
WR eli, and see that suitable food is prepared 
for all, 

Amativeness, Conjugality, — Philoprogenitiveness, 
Friendship, Inhabitiveness and Vitativeness shall consti- 
tute the committee on social affairs and use their best 
influence and endeavor for the encouragement of affec- 
tion between the different members; see that marriage is 
honored, homes made comfortable and pleasant, children 
cared for and educated, and life in general protected and 
cared for, 

Ambition will assist in keeping the reputation of this 
society on a par with that of any society of its kind and 
see that the good qualities of this society are duly adver- 
tised in a way to be appreciated by others, 

Conscience will act as umpire or judge in settling mat- 
ters of dispute between the different members, also be- 
tween the society and outsiders, 

Veneration shall have charge of the worship of the 
society, assisted by Language and Spirituality. The 
latter shall also have charge of the Psychic and Phrophet- 
ic department, and keep the society posted on the latest 
information in its line, 
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Kindness shall have charge of the benevolent work, 
look after the sick and needy, and comfort the afflicted in 
body and mind. 

Suavity, having kissed the Blarney stone, shall assist 
in entertaining both the society and such visitors as may 
chance to be present, and assisted by Mirthfulness, 
Hope and Language shall act as entertainment committee, 

Language shall also, with the aid of Kventuality, 
Ideality and Sublimity, prepare and deliver talks and 
speeches for the benefit and entertainment of the society 
as he shall be directed, and shall also assist іп teaching 
the children 

Locality shall act as guide and assist in the geogra- 
phical department of the school, 

Time shall assist the secretary in keeping dates, assist 
in the singing, and see that regular hours are kept by the 
members, 

Tune shall lead the singing, and assist in making the 
worship and social gatherings interesting, 

Cautiousness and Secretiveness shall see that the best 
interests of the society are looked after, and all property 
securely protected, 

Firmness and Continuity shall see that all members 
finish the tasks assigned them without fail and that no 
shirking be allowed. 

These regulations to be modified or amended as cir- 
cumstances shall require. 

Signed: 

Self-esteem, President. 

Eventuality, Secretary. 

Causality, Business manager, 


| SHALL NOT PASS THIS WAY AGAIN. 
SAM WALTER FOSS, 


WILLIAM PENN. 


“J shall not pass this way again.” 


Right words and shrewd, good William Penn, 
I shall not pass this way again, 
My long way and the winding track 
Which pursue will bend not back. 
Mayhap it stretches very far, 
Mayhap it winds from star to star; 
Mayhap through worlds as yet unformed 
Its never-ending journey runs, 
Through worlds that now are whirling wraiths 
Of formless mists between the suns. 
I go—beyond my widest ken 
But shall not pass this way again. 
So, as I go and cannot stay 
And never more shall pass this way, 
I hope to sow the way with deeds 
Whose seed shall bloom like May-time meads, 
And flood my onward path with words 
That thrill the day like singing birds; 
That other travelers following on 
May find a gleam and not a gloom, 
May find their path a pleasant way, 
A trail of music and of bloom. 
и... 
Strew gladness оп the paths of теп 
You will not pass this way again, 


What must of necessity be done, you can always find 
out how to do,— Jtuaskín, 
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PUNISHING CHILDREN. 

Neither should parents punish children just becaust they, 
the parents, happen to be somewhat larger and stronger than 
the children, due quite largely to the fact that the parents 
gotan earlier start in life, thus securing an advantage over 
the handicapped children which many parents seem to be de- 
termined to make the moat of, 

Parents who have an uncontrollable surplus of animal 
spirits should quiet their nerves and subdue their muscles by 
laying golf, sawing wood or exercising with dumb-balls, 
hese methods ars almost ая effective ая whipping a child 
with a strap or a slipper and the child is said to like them 
even better, It is a elever joke to teach a child, ‘Therefore 
all things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even #0 to them," and then take the little one into 
the woodshed and blister his tender flesh by copious applica- 
tions of strap oil, I have sometimes smiled just in thinking 
how the joke might be passed along and made more of an 
all-round success, if, just when the parents are putting on the 
finishing touches in the work of training up а child in the 
way he should go, a monster three, four, five, віх or even 
seven times as large as they, themselves, should happen 
along and administer pain to them in allopathic dosen, 

It would be sweet justice, if the author of those words, 
“Spare the rod, and spoil the child,” were to be drowned in 
the vast ocean of childish tears for which he has been in so 
large a measure responsible. If he ever succeeds in getting 
into heaven it will have to be accomplished in spite of the 
mighty chorus of sobbing protests uttered by millions of 
little boys and girls with broken hearts and tear-stained 
faces, His words have gone far toward making thousands 
of so-called parents who letothers de their thinking for them, 
believe that it ia not only their privilege but their duty to 
punish their children,— (ood Cheer. 


WISHING. 


Do you wish the world were better? 
Let me tell you what to do. 
Seta watch upon your actions, 
Keep them always straight and true, 
Rid your mind of selfish motives, 
Let your thoughts be clean and high. 
You can make a little Eden 
Of the sphere you occupy. 


Do you wish the world were wiser? 
Well, suppose you make a start, 
By accumulating wisdom 
In the scrapbook of your heart. 
Do not waste one page on folly; 
Live to learn, and learn to live. 
If you want to give men knowledge 
You must get it ere you give, 


Do you wish the world were happy? 
Then remember day by day 

Just to sentter seeds of kindness 
Ан you pass along the way, 

For the pleasure of the many 
May be oft'times traced to one, 

As the hand that plants an acorn 
Shelters armies from the sun, 

Hla Wheeler Wilcox in Youth's Companion. 


IT ISN'T THE THING YOU DO, 


It isn’t the thing you do, dear, 
Ws the thing you leave undone 
That gives you a bit of heartache 
At the setting of the sun, 
The tender word forgotten ; 
Тһе letter you did not write; 
The flower you did not send, dear, 
Are your haunting ghosts tonight, 
The stone you might have lifted 
Out of a brother's way; 
The bit of hearthsome counsel 
You were hurried too much to ay. 
The loving touch of the hand, dear, 
The gentle, winning tone 
Which you had no time or thought for 
With trouble enough of your own. 
"These little acta of kindness 
So easily out of mind, 
These chances to be angela 
Which we poor mortals find, 
It isn’t the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing you leave undone 
Which gives you a bit of heartache 
At the setting of the sun, 
Margaret E, Sangster, 


TO THE MAN WHO SAYS HE IS TOO OLD. 


“Nothing can compensate for the loss of ambition or 
hope in man," 

“There are many illustrious names which may be cited,” 
says Samuel Smiles, “to prove the truth of the common say- 
ing, ‘It is never too late to learn," 
too old to study advertisement-writing. 

The man of mature years has the advantages of experience 
and wisdom back or his arguments in talking to an employer 
or to the publie—his words carry weight, his ideas are res- 
pected, 


You are not a minute 


Dewey, unheard of two years ago, waited sixty years 
for his chance, 

Franklin was fifty before he fully entered upon the study 
of natural philosophy, 

Sir Henry Spelman did not begin the study of science 
until he was between fifty and sixty years of age, 

Sir Walter Scott was unknown ая an author until he was 
in his fortieth year, 

Afliere was forty-six when he began the study of Greek, 

Dr. Arnold learned German at an advanced age, 

Watt did not start to learn l'rench, German and Italian 
until his forty-second year, 

Handel was forty-eight before he published any of his 
famous works. 

Goldsmith spoke of himself as a plant that flowered late. 

Gladstone was only at his best after his fiftieth year, 

Grant, a tanner, at the age of forty-three said life was a 
failure then the war broke out—and so did Grant, 

Sheridan was called a dunce by his tutor, and was not 
heard of untill his fortieth year, 

Wanamaker was not too old to start a new business in a 
strange city in his fiftieth year, 
Pulitzer, in the forties, was not too old to attempt to 
build up a broken-down newspaper, (The New York 
World. ) 

Thousands of others were not too old to teach the lesson 
that “То him who is ready, the chance is never gone.” 

Napoleon said, ‘There shall be no Alps,” Have you the 


will? Make a start; you know not what the future may 
bring forth,-Ad.Sehool, 
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“AS POLITE AS ANYTHING.” 


The following story is told by an exchange: 

«A mother noticed a remarkable change in the deport- 
ment of her six-year old son, From being rough, noisy and 
discourteous, he had suddenly become one of the gentlest 
and most considerate little fellows in the world. te was 
attending the kindergarten, and his mother naturally in- 
ferred that the change was somehow due to his teacher's in- 
struction, 

« «Miss Smith teaches you to be polite?’ she remarked, 
in a tone of interrogation, 

“Хо, said the boy, ‘she never says a word about it.’ 

“The mother was puzzled, and all the more when further 
questioning brought only more emphatie denials that the 
teacher had ever given her pupils lessons in good breeding. 

«Well, then,’ the mother asked, finally, ‘if Miss Smith 
doesn’t say anything, what docs she do?” 

“She doesn't do anything,’ persisted the boy. ‘She 
just walks around, and we feel polite. We feel just as 
polite as—anything.’ 

“That was all he could tell about it, and his mother be- 
gan to see through the mystery.” 

Of the force of example that little fellow knew nothing, 
yet he had felt the force and in his own childish way he ex- 
plained the secret of his newly acquired deportment better 
than many a grown-up could һауе done. From a noisy, dis- 
courteous boy to a gentle and considerate one was а change 
which unfortunately every mother does not witness in her 
child, The change in this instance was directly traceable, 
as the truth was establi-hed out of the boy’s mouth, to the 
teacher, There are women of this calibre in many schools, 
but not in all, Јат sorry to say, J have in mind now a wo- 
man whose gentle and refined manners stamped every child 
with whom she came in contact, She was as polite to her 
boys and girls аз she was to her principal and superinten- 
dent, Just her simple act in walking across the schoolroom 
was a lesson in repose, grace, and elegance in bearing, and I 
know for a fact that there was not one rough boy or girl in 
her room, I amasorry to add that the next teacher, and the 
next, and the next overthrew the good work of this model of 
perfection, If you are sure that you are not making your 
children feel polite, just set about to find how you can do 
this. Keep bravely at it until they “feel just as polite as 
anything," 


AN ENORMOUS WASTE. 


The vitality worse than wasted by mankind is enor- 
mous, We arc fearfully extravagant. The vital produc- 
tive capacity of the race might be appropriately termed 


mp cent. 

е have not the slightest foundation to complain in 
regard to our constitutional vitalily, Yn this respect we are 
luxuriently endowed, 

Asa race, however, we are just as vitally extravagant. 
The greatest waste is accomplished through the faculty 
ot Amativeness. Here the race is enormously extrava- 
gant. An almost unlimited amount of the very best 
vitality is worse than wasted by the unwise, uncoutrolled, 
preverted use of this faculty, 

The race has no right to complain about not having 
enough vitality to sustain brain and muscle, It has, and 
to spare. 

t has a great surplus. What it needs is the wisdom 
and self-control to make the best use of its abundant 
vitality, 


FACULTY. 
HE IS ONLY A BIT OF PATCHWORK, 


George Burns, who is lying in Bellevue Hospital, New 
York, with a silver skull which has made him one of the 
wonders of modern surgery, has a somewhat artificial per 
sonality. The present arrangement of his anatomy ін due 
to these few blemishes and additions: 

Loss of the entire bony vault of his skull, the top of hig 
head being covered with a silver plate. 

Five ribs gone from his left вісе, removed by surgeons, 

Portion of right hip gone. 

Both legs fractured in two places and both elbow jointa 
missing. 

Heart moved from its original position owing to the ab. 
sence of ribs on leftside. A bullet in breastbone, which can 
vot be removed owing to its presence near а main artery. 

Blind in left eye. 

Burns is a Civil war veteran, seventy-one years old, and 
is just recovering from his latest accident. Пе is a marine 
engineer, strong and able to follow his profession, though 
blind in his left eye. 

“I got my compound fracture of the skull from the 
bursting of a shell in the war," said he. ‘That laid me up 
for seventeen months. For seven months I lay on a rubber 
mattress. 

“When I left the navy, after serving thirty years, I went 
on two arctic expeditions in search of the Jeanette. I gota 
bullet in my chest at Shiloh. 

“In a steamboat wreck off Canada four years back, I was 
crushed and thirty-seven pieces of bone were removed from 
my body. I was all right till two years ago, when two of 
the plates of my skull parted a little and I had a few epilep- 
tic fits. During one of these fits I fractured my knee cap, 
Then I was taken to the hospital here, 

«I will be out again in a week or two.” 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION. 


There are those who say that there should be no elec 
tion of studies in secondary schools—that the school 
committee, or the superintendent, or the neighboring col- 
lege, or a consensus of university opinion, should lay 
down the right course of study for the secondary school, 
and that every child should be obliged to study и. This 
is precisely the method followed in Moslem countries, 
where the Koran prescribes the perfect education to be 
administered to all children alike. The prescription be- 
gins in the primary school and extends straight through 
the university; and almost the only mental power culti- 
vated is the memory. Another instance of uniform pre- 
scribed education may be found in the curriculum of the 
Jesuit colleges, which has remained almost unchanged 
for four hundred years, disregarding some trifling con 
cessions made to natural science, That these examples 
are both ecclesiastical is not without significance, Noth- 
ing but an unhesitating belief in the Divine wisdom of 
such pa ced can justify them; for no human wis- 
dom is equal to contriving a prescribed course of study 
equally good for even two children of the same family 
between the ages of eight and eighteen, Direct revela- 
tion from on high would be the only satisfactory basis 
for 4 uniform prescribed school curriculum, The immense 
deepening and expanding of human knowledge in the 
nineteenth century, and the increasing sense of the sanc- 
tity of the individual's gifts and will-power, have made 
uniform prescriptions of study in secondary schools im- 
possible and absurd.. We must absolutely give up the 
notion that any set of human beings, however wise and 
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learned, can ever again instruct and enforce on school 
children one uniform course of study. The class system, 
thas is, the process of instructing children in large groups, 
is a quite sufficient school evil, without clinging to its 
twin evil, an inflexible program of studies. Individual 
instruction is the new ideal. Charles W, Elliott, in the 
October Atlantic, 


PERNICIOUS MAXIMS AND IDEAS. 


It has been said that there is no positive without a nega 
tive—no virtue without a corresponding vice, 

The power of communicating thought by means of 
words, enabling the individual to act on the formulated ex 
periences and ideas of others, is one of the most potent fac- 
tors in the process of civilization; this power perverted, how- 
ever, is a retarding agent of no mean significance, 

The good that has been accomplished by thoughts crys- 
tallized in brief, pointed sentences is beyond estimate; yet, 
if we could know merely the financial loss occasioned by the 
misuse of these forms, we would turn for a while from the 
discussion of industrial and political problems to consider a 
few simple combinations of words—false in whole or in part, 
yet bearing the stamp of truth and passing unchallenged 
from lip to lip. If, moreover, we could recognize the men- 
tal inertia, the moral perversity, the social detriment caused 
by these allies of evil, we might, perhaps, set a stricter 
guard over ourselves concerning them, and think it a part of 
altruism to oppose their acceptance by others. 

Maxims passing freely in society acquire credit because 
of their currency, What is generally said is taken for com- 
mon sense, and is usually accepted without question. Во it 
happens that maxims, seeming to express the general opin- 
ion, become rules of conduct. We imitate our fellows both 
consciously and unconsciously; and to imitation, working 
upon the material stored in words, is due in large measure 
the tendency of the individual to shape his conduct by the 
standard of others. Conscience, unworthily yielding to 
custom, attempts justification by throwing responsibility on 
society. Тһе Danbury News man said, “They all do it,” 
and the significance of that expression has been broadened 
until it serves not only to excuse but to incite misconduct 
and even crime, 

Proverbial workers of iniquity assume various and effect- 
ive disguises, Most of them come to us in some semblance 
of truth, and with the authority of long continued public 
approval. Remove the mask from ‘‘Ilonesty is the best 
policy,” and its subtle hypocrisy ін evident. Honesty is 
right, not **policy;" yet this counterfeit of truth has passed 
for generations, Perhaps more dangerous than this, be- 
cause of the element of truth it contains, is the self-sufficient 
assertion that *«Man is the creature of environment." It 
acts as a salve to conscience, and exerts a deadening influ- 
ence upon just ambition, Iam what I am because my sur- 
roundings have made me но. І should like to be something 
better, hut I am “the slave to circumstances” and it would 
be useless to struggle against my bonds. ‘All things come 
to him who waits"— perhaps something may come to me; if 
not, “what can’t be cured must be endured,” and 1 may as 
well ‘let well enough alone," So the victim of masquerad- 
ing half-truths reagona mechanically, not realizing that man 

can react upon his environment; that many desirable things 
have to be gone after; that what cannot be cured may be al- 
leviated, and that “well enough” means the best that is 
within the attainment of reasonable effort, 

Possibly there has never been a more eflicient aider and 
abettor of thi» crime of embezzlement than the · insipidgjoke 
about the cashier going to Canada. That idea, now some- 
what trite, it is hoped, once had such wide circulation that 
it seemed to be generally expected, ая a matter of course, 
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that à cashier would embezzle and leave the country. Less 
in rank but equal in iniquity, reminding one of Shake- 
speare's man who ''amilea and smiles and is a villain still, 
there is an apparently insignificant expression that has gone 
a long way toward making one kind of thief respectable. 
One who would not even think of doing a thing #0 criminal 
ав to pick a dollar from your pocket will unblushingly leave 
your property without making just payment for its use, and 
amilingly say that “It is cheaper to move than to pay rent," 
The criminality of a still worse kind of thief, perhaps the 
worst, ія obscured by the satire that enormous theft is suc- 
cessful finance, Не who, driven by the pangs of hunger or 
despair, steals a loaf of bread is a contemptible thief worthy 
of imprisons ent; but he whose theft is counted by six fig. 
ures ія a financier worthy of respect and admiration, What 
mockery of justice and reason! 

Some of these maxims are so individual, so half-human 
in their power to do evil, that one can hardly avoid person- 
ifying them. “Every man has his price" is clearly the 
bosom friend of bribery and corruption; **Dead men tell no 
tales” is particeps criminis in many а foul murder; and ' 
“Every man must sow his wild oats” is the agent of vice 
the enemy of youth, Thus we might go on calling crimin- 
als to account; in many cases, however, all that seems neces- 
sary 14 to direct attention to them in some especial manner. 
So we will begin here a new Rogues’ Gallery, with a few fa- 
miliar faces that deserve a prominent place and a good 
light: 

“Every one for himself, and the devil take the hind- 
most.” 

“When you are in Rome, you must do as the Romans 
do,” 

“Friendship is a matter of streets.” 

СА bad beginning makes a good ending." 

“The end justifies the means.” 

“Money makes the mare ро.” 

“The better the day the better the deed.” 

“Stolen sweets are sweetest.” 

“The devil is not во black as he’s painted.” 

“Get all you can, and keep all you get.” 

‘(Never judge by appearances.” 

“Опе may as well be hanged for an old sheep as a 
lamb.” 

“Do others, or they'll do you.” 

Не who knowingly passes counterfeit coin is a criminal 
against society; and he who knowingly passes counterfeit 
truth cannot be held guiltless. 

Anruvg Н. Horses, in Arena. 


TAKE JOY HOME. 


Take joy home, 

And make a place in thy great heart for her, 
And give her time to grow, and cherish her; 
Then will she come and oft will sing to thee, 
When thou art working in the furrows; ay, 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn, 

It is a comely fashion to be glad: 

Joy is the grace we say to God. 
There is а rest remaining. Hast thou sinned? 
There ів a sacrifice. Lift up thy head; 
The lovely world and the over-world slike 
Ring with a sonz eterne, a happ rede: 

“Thy Father loves thee.” 


же... 
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ARE YOU ОМ THE TRACK WHERE YOU REALLY 
BELONG? 


Are you оп the track where you belong? People are 
a good deal like the engines in a depot—each belongs on 
its own track, at its own time. 

There is no trouble or disaster or confusion so long as 
this rule is observed, 

So soon as it is violated the calamity begins. 

I have so many letters from people who tell me of 
their struggles—their perseverance—their ambitions 
their persistence—and the succession of disasters and 
failures which they have made in spite of all. 

Let me ask you, one and all, are you not on the wrong 
track? You may be full of power and force, like the big 
freight engine. But if you have planted yourself over on 
the track which belongs to the "all-parlor-cars express," 
and are determined to pull that train out of the depot of 
life, and no other, your failures may be the result of your 
own unwisdom and lack of perception. 

There is a woman who has tried for ten years to pur- 
sue a literary career. She has put all her strength and 
vitality into the effort, and she has made a fiasco of every 
attempt, She hasa modicum of talent, but no genius, 
and she scems to be handicapped at every tuin. 


She is certainly on the wrong track. She should turn 
her forces in other directions.. Were she a blind Milton, 
or a wandering Homer, singing immortal songs, І would 
say her material failures were of small account, and to 
persevere in her work. 

But she is adding nothing to the storehouse of art, 
and she is getting and giving nothing for her life of vicis- 
situdes, 

In her position, after so many years of effort, I would 
believe I had mistaken my calling, and take a new de- 
ur. Nor should I feel I had lowered my standard if 

went into the practical realms of work, and secured a 
position as forewoman in any mercantile house, or house- 
keeper in a hotel—or any position which an intelligent, 
respectable and quick-witted woman can find if she per- 
sists, as this woman has persisted in a realm where she is 
not equipped for success. 

Of course, we can all achieve some'hing in any work in 
which we put our whole concentrated powers. But Na- 
lure meant some of us for one sphere, some for another. 

However we love and appreciate music, we can never 
be more than mediocre performers, no matter with what 
determination we apply ourselves, unless we have the 
musieal ear and temperament, j 

Without imagination and expression, we cannot be au- 
thors, however we may love books; and without a taste 
for mechanics or mathematics we can never excel in that 
realm, if we devote a lifetime to the study. 

I know a man today who has toiled earnestly half a 
century in the mercantile world, with only a small mea- 
sure of success, simply because he has the artistic tempera- 
ment and tastes, and was cut out by Nature for a profes- 
sional man. 

We all know professional men who would have made 
successes instead of failures of their lives if they had be- 
come mechanics instead of lawyers, doctors, actors or 
writers, 

These mistakes are ту we might say—the 
result of the amazing lack of foresight and understanding 
of parents, r 

Again, it is the error of the man or woman who insists 
in attempting a line of work lor which Nature has not 
supplied the necessary equipment, ; 

o matter if you have wasted a good portion of your 
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life in pursuing the wrong road, switch off, if you realize 
your error and get upon the track where you belong, 
There is one for you somewhere 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, in The Chicago American, 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Morality is economy. 

Passion often boils over into tears. 

Only old new things can be said of love. 

Those who respect the restrictions of the law are the 
least restricted. 

Love in a girl of sixteen is hero-worship. 

There is nothing like an old book for a young person, 

Wit prompts a laugh; humor, a smile; and satire, a 
grin. 

The pun is the Jonah of literature. 

Faults in great men tend to show their greatness in 
stronger relief. 

Wield wit warily. 

A poor story well told is better received than a good 
story poorly told. 

Itis the “would-be” geniuses today who are eccentric, 

Chance may make a reputation, but not preserve it. 

It takes a business man to succeed in art, 

Literature is considered more of a confession than a 
profession. 

Truth, unadulterated with falsehood, would be very 
dull reading. 

It takes falsehood to get at the bottom of truth. 

The ladder descending from fame has but few rungs. 

The tongue is the most generous organ in the body, 

A lazy man is the rejected stone that never becomes 
the head of the corner. 

The man who seeks to evade fate is fully as foolish as 
the man who tempts fate. 

To maintain a reputation of honesty requires great 
tact, but not necessarily an honest character. 

Men sigh for two reasons; because they have loved, 
and because they have not. 

More people have starved to death from the want of 
love than from the want of food.— Lx, 


IN SPEAKING. 


In speaking of Denver, do you include Cripple Creek 
and Pueblo? 

In speaking of the Gulf of Mexico, do you include the 
Atlantic Ocean? 

In speaking of Rhode Island, do you include all of 
New England? 

You don't? 

Why don't you? 

Because you know better. 

Neither do you need to be any less definite in dealing 
with the the mind, 


IT IS A GRAND THING TO BELIEVE IN YOUR- 
SELF. 


Confidence inspires confidence, and self-confidence 
begets success. We want you to believe more in your 
own power, Don't"if" yourself out of confidence and 
ambition. Don't "I can't" yourself from progressing, or 
“I don't think” yourself out of an opportunity—you can- 
not afford (о. “I don't think," “I can't," “If,” belong to 
the category of failures and regrets, “I can," "I must,” 
“l will," have made the army of the successful —Ad- 
School, Chicago. 
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l'enmanship 


SELF TAUGHT. The Palmer method of 
Muscular movement writing teaches any one 
rapid, common sense business writing at 
home. No failures. An unbroken record 
of phenomenal success, Easy to learn. Aids 
to a better position. 88 Lessons, post- 
paid, 25 cents. ‘These complete lessons, 
and in addition newspaper illustrations, off- 
hand flourishing, ornamental writing, auto- 


matic lettering and illustrations from famous 
penmen, with a year's sulscription to that 
beautiful 82-page monthly, The Western 


Penman, for one year, on receipt of only 
fioo, Money refunded if you are not de- 
lighted and wonderfully benefited. Сігси- 


lars and sample copy of Penman free. 


Address 


The Western Penman Publishing Co., A. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


Keep the Bed Clothes 
On The Baby! 


‘This useful article consists of two pivoted arms 
Which are fastened to the side pieces of either Iron 
or wooden bedsteads, aud a webbing crossing the 
bed fastened to either arm by a nickel-plated snap 
nnd to the bedding by three blanket pins, Itis ad- 
Justable for wide or narrow beds, by means of a 
slide, The whole article ін of first-class material, 
апа suecessfully holds the bedding, while the ocen- 
pane has perfect liberty to move, Tt is a source of 
)ealuh to children, and comfort to parents, Price, 
#1 25 for wooden bi dsteads; МІ 40 for iron. 

Active agents wanted everywhere, Address 


MILLER & MILLER 
5! Walter Ave. А. Battle Creek, Mich. 


Agents for the best journals and books on 
health, heredity personal and social purity, ара 
human nature. Send one cent for list. 
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INDIVIDUALISM. 


The Foundation of Human So 
ciety. 


The assertion that the intense in- 


dividualism of the age is an obstacle 
to the union of efforts in consum- 
mating the work needed on the lines 
of progressive development is, we 
think, a misnomer. It is not indi- 
vidualism, however intense it may be 
manifested, but the way that it is 
directed, which causes it to be rated 


as a disintegrating force instead of a 
constructive опе. Itis the dynamo 
from which comes the power that 
builds and makes practical the diff- 
erent manifestations of associative 
life. It is a tremendous force that 
can evolve and bring intoharmonious 
use the otherwise wasted energies of 
life; or it can be fearfully icono- 
clastic when directed by one who 
has largely developed his individual- 
ism, using it for destructive pur- 
poses. 

History has presented to us for 
our edification and study types of 
both characters, that were born lead- 
ers of their fellow men because of 
their strong individuality, which 
gave them confidence in the prose- 
cution of the objects which they 
were seeking to accomplish; and 
whether they were bandit chiefs of 
greater or less renown. whose opera- 
tions at the time of the destruction 
of the ancient civilizations and whicl. 
left their magnificent cities a heap of 
shapeless ruins, down to those of 
modern times whose greatest ambi- 
tion was to either rule or ruin; or 
those of the constructive type of 
character of which our immortal 
Washington is a repesentative; they 
were minds who were conscious of 
that force and felt impelled to give 
it expression. 

The character with which commu- 
nities are endowed, whether of a 
national or local type, is what 18 ге. 
ceived from the individual which 
supplies the constructive material 
from which is built the associative 
structure, and they. are progressive 
or the opposite in that proportion 
with which either type of individual- 
ism predominates. Any system 
which seeks to fuse the different 
types of individual character into 
such a homogenous mass that causes 
it to lose those distinctive character- 
istics with which it should be en- 
dowed is radically wrong, and from 
such efforts made by a few whose 
ambition for power was greater than 
their comprehension of what their 
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WANTED-A BUSINESS MAN 


Who desires a first-class policy of Life 


Insurance where he will save money. The 
American Temperance Life is the only 
Company that gives lower premium rates 
to temperance people. 
offer. 


Write for special 
Agents wanted. Address, men- 
tioning this paper, E. S. Marvin, Super- 
intendent, 253 Broadway, New York City. 


The Penman’s 
Art Journal 


202 Broadway, New York, the oldest 
penmanship publication in the United 
States, now in its twenty-fifth year. 
Published monthly,$1 per year. Every 
issue contains complete instructions in 
all lines of penmanship, including 
Зпвіпевв and Artistic Writing, Letter- 
ing, Sketching, Drawing, Engrossing, 
etc. Immense Circulation. The rep- 
resentative Organ of the Profession. 
The leading exponents of Twentieth 
Century writing arecontributors to its 
columns. It is unapproached in Pen- 
manship Journalism. 2e will bring a 
sample copy. Address 


PENMAN's Art JOURNAL, 


202 Broadway, New York. 


Handiest Book in the Worid 


SIZE 94 x 114 INCHES. 

For the office or home. Holds everything from 
а newsdaper clipping to a catalogue Prevents 
loss, and gives what you wantin a moment. No 
paste, muss or bother; self indexing and easily 
managed. Made in three styles, each 94x11 in. 
Prices: Library edition, in half moaocco, 204 
pockets, $300; College Edition. in half morocco 


12. pockets, 82.00; Business Edition, in linen, 72 
pockets, $1.00; Special Portfolio, containidg:18 full 
size pockets, sent prepaid for 20 cents, Agents 
wanted in unoccupied territory; large profits. 


THE PERFECT SCRAP BOOK CO. 
Dept. Н, 150 Nassau St., New York. 
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SYSTEM 


each month explains fully, with elaborate 


illustrations, methods actually in use by 
SUCCESSFUL business and professional 
men, Teaches and encourages system. 
Trial four months" subscription, 16 cents. 
Shaw-Walker, Muskegon, Mich. 
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“THE WORLD'S LEADING REVIEW” 


ЕЕ 


КЕМА 


A TWENTIETH CENTURY MAGAZINE 
OF VITAL THOUGHT. 


CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON 


Editors B. 0. FLOWER 
JOHN EMERY ПІсі.БАМ 


Since September, 1899, THE ARENA has been 
published in New York, and under its new owner: 
shipand editorial management has begun a new 
era of its history, better equipped than ever to pre- 
sent to inquiring minds the ripest thought on all 
sides of the vital questions of the day. 

It is an absolutely free and independent journal of 
the first class. Progressive and vigerous, yet 
scholarly and high toned, it should be read by every 
one desirous of obtaining up-to-date information 
from the pens of the best writers. It is 1ndispensa- 
ble to every advanced mind. 

As an influential, thought-building force in the 
Reform Movement of this lutellectual age—Social, 
Political, Economic, Ethical, Religious--] HE 
ARENA'S contributions are derived onlv from 
authorative sources. Among its special features are 
“Topics of the Times," "Books of the day," and 
“Conversation,” with distinguished personages, ac- 
companivd with portraits and biographical sketches. 

“The Coming Age," which recently suspended 
publication, has been merged in THE ARENA, and 
the services of its late editor, B. О. Flower, have 
been acquired by that famous magazine, which was 
founded aud for seven years was edited by him. 


112 pages monthly, large magazine size 
$2.50 a year ........ ....... 25 cents a copy 


ax vous MIND Reader? 
“HEALTH! HARMONY! HAPPINESS!” 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 


Err MIND ^em 
(( 


m MIND" | 


JUS MIND Id pm. 


EDITED BY 
JOHN EMERY McLEAN and CHAS. BRODIE PATTERSON 


This is the world's largest and most important re- 
view of Liberal and Advanced Thought. It is now 
in its fourth successful year, and has in preparation 
features that will 1ender it more attractive than ever, 
Ot immediate interest is the beginning, with the 
April number, of a new series of essays by the Rev. 
R Heber Newton. D. D, whose previous contribu- 
tions have made a sensation in the religious world. 

Each issue is an epitome of the latest and best in- 
formation obtainable concerning the subjects mum 
which MIND is quoted as authority—its special field 
being Progress and Research in 

Science Metaphysics Religion 
Philosophy Psychology Occultism 

MIND is the acknowledged leader, in the literary 
world, ot the great New Thought Movement that 1s 
characteristic of our times, and should be in the 
hands of every thinker. 

8o pages monthly, large magazine size 
$2.00 а уеаг...... ......20 cents а copy. 

MIND and THE ARENA are for sale on all ne ws 
stands, or may be obtained direct from the publish- 


ers. 


THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO., 
63 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


duty was to their fellow beings, and 
a desire to perform that duty, has 
been the cause of theexplosions that 
have taken place at different times 
in human history which hurled into 
ruin both the oppressor and the op- 
pressed. 

When either the centripetal or the 

centrifugal forces of life over-pre- 
dominate the other, then confusion 
reigns, and whether it is in the realm 
of those forces that are beyond the 
bound of human control, or with 
those which heis given power to use 
in the working out of a higher des- 
tiny, the results are the same. The 
truth does not lie in extremes; the 
tyrant produces the anarchist; both 
are strong types of abnormally de- 
veloped individualism; and it is a 
law that extremes must balance each 
other, and if the former had not ex- 
isted, the latter manifestation would 
not have materialized. Both are 
illustzations of the wrong use of 
forces which ifrightly directed 
would, as the panorama of life is un- 
folded, presenting its different phases 
to the human soul, work out har- 
moniously into a sure and steady 
march to a higher destiny the un- 
folding powers that are the inherit- 
ance of humanity. 
~ Those hope to be reformers who 
are trying to reorganize the state 
first, leaving the individual as а sec- 
ondary consideration, have been 
switched off onto a line which will 
carry them constantly further from 
the objective point that they are in 
hopes of attaining. They are striv- 
ing to perform the impossible feat 
of building a castle inthe air with- 
out the solid foundation that is need- 
ful to sustain it; trying to solvea 
mathematical problem while reject- 
ing the use of some of the different 
units that are needful, and which by 
their proper combination would pro- 
duce a successful solution of the 
problem. The world has been for 
ages trying to legislate morality into 
the social body, placing penalties on 
the violation of the standard which 
it has set, but unless the individual 
recognizes and accepts the decision 
it is a repetition of the assertion that, 
“convince a man against his will, and 
he is of the same opinion still.” 


All along down through the ages 
there have been seen looming up 
from out of the current of drifting 
humanity the stalwart forms of those 
who could not, because they would 
not, move with the floating debris of 
human life; but, conscious that there 
were better things in store, were 
ready to suffer for the truth which 
they felt impelled to champion. 
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HEALTH, publisucd monthly, is an 
ujrio-date Home Magazine devoted to 
Physical Culture and Hygiene, having a 
most brilliant staff of contributors. all of 
whom are thoroughly posted on the lat- 
est hygienic topics of the day. 
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What Others Think о: Health." 


"HEALTH bears the impress of sterling merit. For 
admirably written articles, for valuable suggestions 
and advice, and above all, for outspoken honesty, it 
easily bears off the palm. It should have an enor 
mous circulation, and if I know my countrymen 
rightly. within a few years it will be found in the 
home of every intelligent citizen," Yours for the 
right, Fred Von Rennslaer, Washington, D. C. 
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Health Magazine 


A Monthly Magaline, devoted to the 

Cause and Cure of Disease. 
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Teaches hygiene, diet, mechano-ther- 
apy, hydro-therapy, aud common- 
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recognized gluttony and superstitious 
faith in the power of drugs to cure. 
Considers disease as a penalty for dis- 
obeying Nature's laws, and advocates 
Nature as the real healing power. 
Edited by W. P. Burke, M. D., 


DR. BURKE'S SANITARIUM 


Altruria, Sonoma County, California 
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By the RIGHT REVEREND 
HENRY C. POTTER. 
BISHOP OF NEW YORK 


This little book should be in the hands of every 
man, woman and young person in every city, 
town village and hamlet in the United States. A 
Popular Edition. Printed in two colors, price ten 
cents. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. А con- 
siderable reduction for quantities for gratuitous 
distribution will be made. An Edition De Luxe. 
Printed on Bangalore wove paper. Daintily bound 
in silk cloth, twenty-five cents. "This edition con- 
tains a photograph of the Right Reverend Bishop 
oer together with a biographical sketch of his 

e, 

May be ordered through any bookseller, or will 
be sent postpaid for the price by the Abbey Press, 
puse of 1!4 Fifth avenue, New York, and 

ondon, Montreal, and elsewhere, who always 
issue interesting works. x 
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They were the educators of the | 
masses to something higher than | 
that plodding, vegetative existence, | 
that was inaptly called life; and by | 
the transfusion of the life that they | 
possessed humanity has been lifted 

up to its present standard of thought; 

they were the ones that reformed 

the state, or more properly, on the 

debris of dead systems constructed 

a new state that was capable of feel- 

ing the pulsations of the higher 

thought. Their strong individuality 

compelled them to move off from 

the lines of the systems that then 

existed, and whether in the field of 

science or religion, Excelsior is the 

inspiration of theirlives. They are 
the ones who at present are holding 
human life steadily on the lines of 
progressive development and pre- 
venting its being side-tracked by the 
encumbrances of outgrown systems. 
They are the truesaviors of the race, 
who have made it possible for hu- 
manity to burst the shell of its prim- 
itive life, giving it a chance to 
broaden its horizon and more clearly 
see the destined life for which it is 
intended.—HawirroN DrEGRAW, in 
Progressive Thinker. 


EVOLUTION OF THE WORLD: 


The modern world is on the threshold 

of great changes in the attitude of 

man to xard the future upon which he 

enters by death. “Не hath brought 

life and immortality to light," is said 

of Jesus. More and more are they 

being brought to light, as higher 

spiritual development enables man to 

know the divine world by a more 

direct perception. This is not a mere 

phrase, but au exact statement of 

truth. The atmosphere is filled with 

intelligence, with ideas that relate 

themselves to the mind that is in har- 

mony with them. ‘Tesla says that all 

the nutrition needed by the physical 

body is in the air and can be breathed 
in, and that future generations may 

see the body sustained from the air 
alone. The same theory may be more 
deeply true regarding the mind. Let 
any one try the experiment of willing 
to himself information on any subject, 
and he will immediately begin to re- 
ceive it. The knowledge he asks by 
mental questioning and mental de- 
termination will begin to come to him, 
so to speak. His power of will has 
touched the magnetic current. The 
irresistible force of purpose is known 
to all. It is a force that cuts its own 
channel and compels all things to be 
its servitors. Achieving this degree 
of mental power, the inevitable result 
is that the oneness of life—its abso- 
lute continuity—across the change of 


Return to 
Nature 


And become stronger 

healthier, happier, 

o clearer-headed and — 

save money, follow the simple ‘taws of 

nature. The KNEIPPWATERCUREMONTH- 
LY will tell you all about them. 

The Kneipp Water Cure MontLly stands for a 
cleaner body. a healthier mentality and a higher 
morality. hygienic living and natural methods of ob- 
taining health Able contributors. Has a corres- 
pondence department which tells all about the nat 
ural treatments of diseases. Full of hints on pre 
vention and cure of disease A magazine for the 
whole family. Published monthly. Sent post-paid 
to your address for one year for one dollar, 6 months 
for 50 cents; single сору ro cents. No free copies 

.Kneipp's world-renowned book, “Му Water 
Cure," post-paid 60 cents, This book enab:es you to 
cure yourself and keep well with natural means. 
Translated into fourteen languages. 1,000,000 copies 
sold alone in German. 

Send money to 


THE KNEIPP MAGAZINE PUB. CO. 
пи East 59th St., New York City. 


Brain is Capital! 
Talent is Power! 
Skill is Success! 
HOW ARE YOU ENDOWED 


TO SECURE 


WEALTH, HONOR 


AND 


HAPPINESS? 


We apply Phrenology scientifically, and 
can assign each person to the right place 
and the right companionship. 

For particulars of delineation of character, 


either personally, or from photographs, 
address, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
27 East 2ist St., New York 


BUSINESS SUCCESS 
Through Mental Attraction 
BY CHAS. W. CLOSE, PH. D., S. S. D. 


Paper. Price 10 cents, silver, or 12 one cent 


stamps. 
Gives a brief statement of the principle involved 
in the application of Mental Law to the control of 


financial conditions. with eight practical rules to 
insure Business Success 


Special Offer to the Sick Free. 
C. W. CLOSE 
124 Birch St. H. F. Bangor, Me , U. S. A. 


Human SELFISHNESS— 
By L. A. Vaught. 
Now in pamphlet form. Price lac. 


Human Faculty and Human Nature 
one year for $1.25, if the subscriptions 
are received at the same time. 

HUMAN FACULTY, 


317 Inter-Ocean Building, Chicago 


When writing to advertisers please mention HuMaN FACULTY. 
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, straight ~ for- 

SEEKING A | Ward treatmen: 

| Aduress 

"BOOKS," 

PUBLISHER Ines Herald 23d Street, 


New York 


THE OCCULT AND BIOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. 


POSSESSES EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES for 
presenting toits readers lines of thought 
and investigation as yet undertaken by no 
other journal. 

Oriental Religions, their relations to 
Christian Doctrines. 

Esoteric Sciences, their practical bear- 
ing and connection with the exact sci- 
ences. 

Biology, the origin and unfoldment of 
life in its higher acd occult, as well as its 
more material phases, treated in such a 
manner as to be of invaluable help to the 
student. 

A Continued Line of Instructions for 
individval development. 

Solar Biology and Astrology will re- ! 
ceive special attention. 

Occult Significance of Color, Tone and 
Ouality of prevailing zodiacal signs con- 
sidered in each number. 

This collection of rare and interesting 
material will be hanésomely covered each 
month in the color of the prevailing zodi- 
acal sign, and no time or expense will be 
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spared to make this journal one of the 
leading periodicals of the day. 
H. E. BUTLER, Editor. 

Annual subscription $1 50, sample cooy 
15сіѕ., Foreign, 7s. 2d.; single copics 9d. 

Address, 

ESOTERIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
APPLEGATE, CALIF. 


Boston Ideas 


61 Essex Street, BOSTON 
The Nation’s Weekly Newspaper 
Condensed news on all World Topics. 
£pecial Dramatic and Social Correspond- 
ence, Masonic News, Folk Lore, Woman’s 
Interests, etc. 
Our Literary Department 
is devoted to notice of the most important 
books and magazines of the day. The 
Psychic Value of publications specially con 
sidered. 
To Amateur Writers 
We will edit and publish in Boston IDEAS 
free of charge, articles from such writers as 
are animated by distinct individual thought. 
We thus afford you a field for definite devel- 
opment of conscious literary vigor. Enclose 
stamps for possible return of manuscript. 


THE IDEA PUBLISHING CO, 
6! ESSEX ST., BOSTON 


THE ALTRUIST 


Is а monthly paper, partly in phonetic spelling 
and devoted to equal rights, mutual pe eed 
united labor and common property. It is issued 
by the Altruist Community, of St. Louis, whose 
members hold all their property in common. live 
and work together in a permanent home for their 
mutual enjoyment, assistance and support, and 
b th men and women have equal rights and de- 
cide on all its business affairs by tneir majority 
vote. It now has land all раа for in Southeast 
Missouri, on which iù offers a home and employ- 
ment for life to acceptable persons who may wish 
to join it. 25 cents a year; specimen copy free. 
23 LONGLEY, Editor, 2711 Franklin Ave., St. Louis, 


form involved in death is realized. 
Then man regards death as Stephen 
Phillips expresses the process in the 
line that we shall “shed the body and 
upward flutter to freedom." Tele- 
pathic communication between those 
in this life indicates the easy possi- 
bility of this spirit to spirit inter- 
course between those here and there 
who have passed into the larger, freer 
ethereal world, where the finer and 
more subtle agencies prevail. The 
nature of that life is individual, and 
depends on the man himself, as does 
the nature of life here, which is one 
thing to the moral and the intelligent 
and quite another to the immoral and 
the ignorant. Intelligence, aspiration, 
sympathy, and love open the portals 
of the larger and the higher life. — 
Lilian Whiting in Inter- Ocean. 


Astoria, Oregon, Feb. 16, 19or. 
I ought to have written to you long ago. 


I am glad that you send me the “Faculty” 
the best paper of its kind ever published. 
You may consider me a subscriber for life. 


The Temple of Health 


and Psychic Review. 


Edited by Dr Ј. П. PEEBLES. 


This is a monthly journal devoted to 
Health, Hygiene, and thé various branches 
of Occultism. It is a champion of Vege- 
tarianism, anti-compulsory Vaccination, and 
other live reform movements. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
Subscription Price, 25 cents a year. 
ADDRESS A 


Temple of Health Publishing Co. 
SILVER for 3 back num- 
bers. or 5oc for 12 months 


Battle Creek, Mich 
SEND 10 subscription to 


HUMAN NATURE 


Is a monthly magazine. now in the eleventh 
year of publication. Itis Unique, Eclectic, 
aud Scientific. It treats of Phrenology, 
Physignomy, Psychology, Health, Sociol- 
ogy, and all subjects which pertain to the 
welfare of humanity. 

The character of men and animals is in 
accordance with their physical organization. 
This is determined by size of body and brain, 
shape of head, texture, temperament, and 
facial expression. 

HUMAN NATURE illustrates these prin- 
ciples by picture and pen, and teaches its 
readers how to read character. Its ethics 
are ennobling, its style, while strang is 
sprightly, and its literary standard high 
You need HUMAN NATURE. 


Address 
Professor ALLEN HADDOCK, 
Phrenologist, 
1020Market St. San Francisco, Calif. 


HE INDIANA STATE 
HYGEIO-THERAPEUTIC 
MEDICAL COLLEGE 
AND INVALIDS HOME 
SANATORIUM 
AT KOKOMO, INDIANA, 


A thorough course of instruction given to students 
in connection with the sanitorium work, 


The Journal of Hygeio-Therapy 
and Anti-Vaccination 


Published in connection with the Institution, 
Price 75 cents per year. Sample copies free 
For further information, address, 


T. V. GIFFORD, 
Kokomo, Indiana. 
Dr. Kech’s Golden Ointment has 
merit. Those who have used it con. 
tinue to use and recommend it. 


Every box Guaranteed by Manufacturers 


GOLDEN MEDICAL CO,, 
DETROIT. MICH. 


Philosophical Journal 
(Established in 1865.) 
Devoted to Occult and Spiritual Philosphy, etc. It 
has all the prominent Writers. Sample free. 
WEEKLY--8 pages--$1.00 a Year. 


Books on Occultism, Astrology. Healing. Theos- 
ophy, Magic, Metaphysics and Liberalism for sale. 
Catalogue sent free upon application. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, Editor and Publisher. 
1429 Market St , San Francisco, Cal. 


Wisconsin Journal of Education. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN. 


Official Paper of the State Teachers’ Association 
Established 1856. 


SUBSCRIPT,ON PRICE $1.00, 


Anvertising rates sent upon application. Write for 
Sample Copy. 


The VEGETARIAN 


A e ef better living. An authority on foods, 
their selection and preparation. Discountenances the 
use of flesh, fish and fowl for food. Upholds the right to 
life for the whole sentient world, Advocates justice, 

umani! ,purity, hygiene, temperance. Stands 
for a stronger body, а healthier mentality, a higher 
morality. 1 year, #1; 6 mos., 50c. ; 3 mos., 250. ; 1 mo., 100. 


VEGETARIAN С0., 78-84 Madison St, CHICAGO. 
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HUMAN FACULTY. 


Issued Monthly. 


32 pages, Illustrated. 


“| am now confident that one man at least is doing something for the scientific study of human nature.” 


Professor 


Ferris, Principal Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Mich. 


The scientific study of human nature should have the leading place in any comprehensive system of education. 


-M, M. 


Mangasarian, in recent address before Chicago Ethical Society. 


A Few of the Leading Articles in Vols. f and 2. ` 


VOL. 1—1839. 


Self control —Concerning Defectives—Our Natural Scale—The Alphabet 
of Human Nature—Combativeness—A Question of Faculty—Baseless Human 
Teaching—The Three Vital Faculties—Constructiveness—Vitality—Nervous- 
ness and its Cure—Human Honesty—About Quality- How to Detect a 

viendly Person—The Good Husband—The Individuality of a Faculty—The Ele- 
ments of Human Nature—How to Read Cnaracter—Human Temperament —The 
Science of Man—A Scientific System of the Art of Phrenology—Child Educa- 
tion— Despondency —Especially Watch the Top Head—Haphazard EJu- 
cation— Elemental Child Study—Head, Fuce and Body--The Sensual Faculties— 
Roof-shaped Heads—How to be Hippy—The Swearing Faculties—Secretiveness 
—The Thinking Faculty—Absurdity of a Vital Face and Bodyon a Mental 
Head—Our Mission—Human Selfishness—Self-development — Some Good 
Points About Memory—Imitation—The Faculties of Leadership—How to Read 
the Nose—How Character Outs—How Some of tho Faculties Write—The Status 
of Psychology—The Elements and Structure of Will—Organic Quality—Guess- 
ing Phrenologists— Human Goodness—The Touch-me-not Nose—What 
Phrenology is Not—Time—Cons *ientiousness—Why the Lips Meet in the Kiss— 
Heaven, Earth and Hell The Inherent Sources of Human Nature—Sight Per- 
ception—A Great Hit by one of our Graduates—Where the Devil Lives—Jeal- 
ousy in the Lips—Human Fear—Physiognomical Signs of Selfishness— 
Examinations from Photographs Unreliable—The Treacherous Faculties—Defi- 
nite Psychology—The Oratorical Faculties—While Asleep the Best Time to Re- 
construct а Brain—Sir Alfred Russell Wallace on Phrenology—Alimentive- 
ness—Aim in Life-—Human Courage-Three Kinds of Students, Observ- 
ing, Memorizing and Thinking—A Plea for More Detinite Education—Exact 
Cranial Territory of Human Selfishness—Localization of the Ten Selfish Facul- 
ties—Psychology of Human Selfishness—Vitativeness—A mativeness—Acquisitive- 
ness — Self-esteem—Human Concentration—Physiognomy of the Ten Sel- 
fish Faculties—Magnetism and Faculty—False Lovers—The Faculties that Hold 
the Body Up—Where to Look for Faculties—New and Appropriate Names for 
Some of the Faculties--How Some of the Faculties А есі the Body-- Temperament 
Without a  Cause—Human Imagination—Form as Indicative of Charac- 
ter—Proud Character—The Greatest Representatives of Individual Faculties— 
Positively Obsolete (Psychology Taught in the Schools To-day)—What the 
Higher Fifteen Faculties will Give—What they will Save us From— 
Concerning Vitality —CHuman Power—Why the Thought of the World is Con- 
flicting and Chaotic—About the Combination of Faculties for Success and Failure 
—The Thought Centers—The Development of the Fifteen Good Faculties—Shad- 
owy Phrenological Examinations—Facial Architecture—Destructiveness from 
Seven Standpoints—Size of Head not a Measure of Intellectual 
Рохгег--Ееаг of Death—Vicious Children—Don't Wait for them to Blossom—No 
Right to judge Without Being Ableto Measure the Strength of Every Faculty— 
Necessity of Self-knowledge—Look for Faculties—More About Will—One who 
will not Settle Down—Qur Seven Sinners-— The Forty-two Faculties Personal- 
ized—A Point Regarding Marriage—Faculties which Act the Fool—Defective 
Firmness—Life Guide of Milton B. Saxe—Fool Killers—A Human Nest: 42 Eggs 
What They will doand What They will Hatch—Cheated— What we Inherit—The 
Origin of Ideas—Human Will-(1y) Amativeness— Nose Builders—Forty- 
one Times Deceived—Jaw Builders—Head Builders—Human Power a Funda- 
mental Exposition—Muddled—(2) Destructiveness—The Best Way to 
Strengthen Memory—Faculty vs. Organ—Remarkable Blindness—One Hun- 
dred and Two Years Benind—(3) Alimentiveness—^ Dangerous Man— 
The Greatness cf Human Nature—Blind-man's Buff—The Problem of Human 
Life—How to Read Character—( 4) Secretiveness—The Faculty Route— 
Our Seven Sinners—Don't Spit Yourself Away—Why Some Boys Cannot Raise 
a Moustache—Fog vs. Charity—( 5) Acquisitiveness—Phrenology asa Self- 
knower—Scientific Culture—A New Solution of the Problem of Human Life—The 
Torrid Zone of Human Nature—(6) Cautiousness—Mind and Body—Four 
Connections of Faculty and Face—Character in Action—One Relatiov of Mind 
and Body—A Human’ Guide—(7) Approbativeness—Human Life—Vita- 
tiveness—Necessity of Special Advice in Deciding Upon an Educational Course— 
Partial List of the Ports of Entry for which a Man of Liberal Education may set 
Sail—Something About Genius. 


VOL. 2—1900. 


Approbativeness—Human Rights—Human Attraction— What We See 
Ghosts With—Dramatic Talent—Human Concentration—Constitut 
The Location of the Family Skeleton—Intuition—Nerve Killers—The F 
mental Meanings of Human Sayings—After 6,000 Years--How to Lead Chi 

-In the Year 1950—The Sensitive Spot—Livi 
Scientific Application of Phrenology—Centers—B r 
chology cf Broad Heads—Anthropology—Memory—A Trip Around the Hı 
World—The Celebrated Crow Bar Case—Human Anxiety—The 
stitution of Man—How We Get Rattled—Physiognomy — The Pr 
tions of Mirthfulness—Fundamental Psychology—The Argumentative Disposi- 
tion—The Greatest Human Conflict--Approbativeness Responsible for Servant 
Girl Problem--Insomnia— Why we want to Associate with our Fellow Kind 
—Human Vocations—Imaginatior and Concentration—What Phrenology 
is and is Not—How to Watch a Faculty—What is Man—The Relations cf Human 
Nature to the Problems of Human Life—Eyes and Head—A Fundamental Analy- 
sis of Human Idiocy—A Self Demonstrator —Man vs, Arimal—Held to the Earth— 
Inventive Genius —Psychology of Human Courage- Prevention of De- 
ception—Handling the Lips—Human Brain and its Relationsto Thought—Latent 
Mind and Body—The Framework of a Soul—Good and Bad Imagination, a Fun- 
damental Exposition—Depend Upon Merit—The Framework Applied to Self- 
Control — Ambition- Psychology of Broad Heads- The Elements of In- 
tellectual Progress—Vitality—Skull Chunges—Human Agreeableness—Concern- 
inga Fundamental System of Character Reading—How to Get Above Prejudice — 
He Stood the Test —Temperament—aA Trinity of Traitors—Who Should be Captain 
of the Mental Ship-Phrenology in the College— What Chance Has а 
Man at Fifty—Who Shall Advise our Childrens—Child Nature—Fundamental An- 
tidotes of Disease—Old Bismarck—Immortality—Part of the Life Guide of T.B. R. 
—A Fundamental Foundation—The Best Quality of Brain and How to Make It— 
"I" and Immortality—The Five Best Antidotes of Evil Tendencies— 
The Relations Between the Faculties of the Mind and the Body—Energy—The 
Structural Biology of "I"—Worth a Hundred Thousand Without a Dollar—He 
Didn't Think—The Fundamental Psychology of “I’’—True Hygiene—Each Child 
& Distinct Problen—How to Cultivate Self Esteem—Extract from the 
Life-Guide of W. К. G.—Soul Building—Phrenology—Character in Walking— 
Best Way to Study Character—Living Demonstrations of the Scientific Applica- 
tion of I'hrenology—]Just Pressthe Right Button—Nerve Killers—The Composition 
of Human Nature—The Sources of Dreams—Human Attraction—Music 
—Dr. Jekyland Mr. Hyde—Part of the Life Guide of J, H. L.—Physiognomy— 
What Our Readers Say—Start Right—Peculiarities of Faculties—Human А ttrac- 
tion—Human Euergy—Extract from Life Gnide of P. К. J.—Cost of Ignorance— 
What of the Future—Memory—Some Saviors—A Wise Baby—When the Fac- 
ulties Hatch —Still Guessing, Guessing, Guessing—Human Nature and Human 
Character—Human Auxiety—Cost of Ignorance. 
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BOUND VOLUMES. 


Volumes 1 and 2, bound in cloth, with black leather corners 
and back: 


Vol. 1, 172 pages, 120 original illustrations--- $1.50 
VaV 22a "5b. 6 7 . 1.65 
Vols. 1 and 2, 400 pages, 170 original Illustrations 2.50 


Vols. 1 and 2, and subscription for 1901.................. 3.00 


L. A. VAUGHT, Publisher, 


CHICAGO. 
INTER OCEAN BUILDING. 
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50 CENTS 


We will send you Gbe Psychic 
Digest and Occult Review оў 
Reviews for the balance of the 


vear 1901 for 


50 CENTS 


THE PSYCHIC DIGEST AND RE- 
VIEW OF REVIEWS is issued prompt- 
ly on the first of each month, and will 
spare no endeavor to furnish valuable 
news and information to those inter- 
ested professionally or incidentally in 
the realms of Psvehic Science and 
Occultism, ~ Ns. ““ Ее "e 
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The Psychic Digest Co. 
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WOMANLY 
BEAUTY «œ 


OF FORM and FEATURE 


AS The cultivation of 
Personal Beauty based 
upon Health aod Hy- 
giene, by 20 Physicians 
and Specialists with 80 
lllostrations лл 
Edied by ALBERT TURNER 


OAAN'S SUCCESS in lite, social, professional or business. depends to a 
қтсал extent upon an attractive persona ity, abd much importance 
must be altached to all efforts to acquire and retain what is Known as 

Zu beauty, and the deferring of the appearance of wrinkles and age iu the 
ге. 

The editor bas bought together the teachings of those who bave made a 
study of өресі features Of the subject ard the result is a werk thet is unique 
and practical, nos Bid with a madley of recipes arti f-rmulas, so often found 
ұр Works ол beauty 

‘The Кіл and Requirements of Womaaly Beauty are defired: what is 
necessary for its allalmment and the rasom Why it lasts or faces clearty 
fudicared: Temperamental Types are Mlustrated from Life: The о. 
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“The Home Gymnasium’ & a very iuportant chap 
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shows how to prevent wrinkles and age in 
the face aud preserve a youthful appearance by a Self Treatment, and to many 
Мін chapter ік Worth the расо о the book. Special and definite instructions 
are given for the Care of the Hair, the hands abd fest, the Skim and Complex 
fom. “Uuter Good Porm and How to Secure It’ we бді Reduction of riesh 
without dragging ос dieting. Bunt Lg ope with instruction and How 
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YOUR HEAD AND WHALIS IN I 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 for 75 cents, 


They are neither tedious nor tiresome, but pointed 
suggestive and convincing. These booklets contain topics 
of vital interest to human kind, and their reading will 
tend to man's better understanding of himself. They are 
highly educational and are meeting with great success, 

Human character is the most important subject known 
to man. No one can afford to be without these works for 
home study or self study. 

Everyone should read No. 5, because it explains so 
thoroughly why Robert С. Ingersoll was not a Christian, 
Also Хо, 6 or why we are Religious, and why we have 
different religious views, 

You will find plenty of new thought, worth many 
times the cost, ў 
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Human Nature Explained. 
A new Illustrated Treatise on Human Science for the People 
bv Professor N. N. RIDDELL. Ph, D. 

y MEN AND WOMEN DIFFER IN CHARACTER as they do in looks and 
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acter read “HUMAN NATURE EXPLAINED,” and you can read men as аш 
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the usual editorial and book-rev г depart- I ILWAIN 5 SCHOOL AGENGY 
ments. Editor McLean announces a syni- 
$ к, ы A posium on Christian Science for the [nne 
The Arena for May is ап especia ly number The Alliance Publishing Com- J U ST e СЕН 
number, It has, as frontispiece, the pany, New Vork. $2.50 a year; 25 cents a з к 
trait of a man now conspicuous in the p: copy, at news stands. 2 eeks to place c 


eye— Prof George D. Herron, late of 


nell College, Iowa, The issue contains an 3 
interview with him on “Тһе New Social 
Apostolate, and the Rev. Wm. T. Brown | 
contributes a most interesting character 

sketch of Dr. Herron that will repay 
perusal, *'Will the Philippines Pay isks 

the Hon, Frank Doster, Chief Justice 


Kansas; and our military operators 
Far East are the theme of a symposi 
unique in periodical literature. It is i 
duced by Editor Flower, who Proposes t 
formation of “An Army of Wealth Creators 


vs. ап Army of Destruction." The pr si- 

tion is discussed by Prof. Frank Parson 

the Rev. Hiram Vrooman, Prof. T! 

Will, A. M, C. F. Taylor, M. D., th 

Robert Е. Bisbee, and the Hon. Е 
M. Jones, Editor Patterson has a sig Telep 


essay on the “Parting of the Ways,’ 
which some excellent advice is offered 
modern orthodox Church  O her feat 
аге: "The Tax Reform Movement." by 
M.eMiller: “Тһе Criminal Negro” 

article), by Frances А. Kellor; “Ru 
Hoarded Gold," by Malcolm J. Tol»ot 
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The Best Physicans in America and Europe 
Endorse and Use Robinson's Bath Cabinet. 


" апа at mv me. 
other DrsEases.”” 


Dr. G. F. Adams, of Boston, says: 
debilita*e3 grow strong, and the nervou 
sleep likea young chi я 

Sir John Fyfe, M. D., 
an 

Dr. Brereton says: 
or Bath w but what i 
magic." 


Colieze Gymuasium, 
MATISM and many 


the weak and 


“The Vapor Baths made 
s and sleepless are quieted, and made to 


à." 


dis 


Pie 


AP 


~ases of the Liv 


ILE CURE, 


THIRTY DAYS TRIAL- Ii rot found exactly as represented, money refunded. 


Our Cabinet possesses four ESSENTIAL FEATURES, covered by Patents, 


necessary for the success 


sful use of the Cabinet Bath 
to customers 


Please send for our handsomely illustrated Catalogue, and our * Special Offer " 

$2 оо BOOK FREE TO PATRONS. It contains full instructions for curing disease, written by prominent physicians 
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Location and Valuation of the Human Faculties. 


1. Language. 2. Number. 3. Order. 4. Color. 5. Weight. 
6. Size. 7. Form. 8. Individuality. 9. Eventuality. 10. Lo- 
11. Time. 12. Tune. 13, Alimentiveness. 14. Acquisi- 

15: Constructiveness. 16. Mirthfulness. 17. Caus- 
ality. 18. Comparison. . Human Nature. 20. Suavity. 
21, Imitation. 22, Ideality. 23. Sublimity. 24. Spirituality. 
25. Benevolence. 26. Hope. 27. Veneration. 28. Firmness. 
29. Conscientiousness. 30. Cautiousnees. 31. Secretiveness. 
32. Destructiveness. 33. Combativeness. 34. Vitativeness. 
35. Amativeness. 36. Parental Love. ' 37. Conj ity. 38. In- 
habitiveness. 39. Friendship. 40. Continuity. 41. Approba- 
tiveness. 42. Self-esteem. 


HOW TO FIND THE ORGANS. 
Some Instructions In Regard to the External Location of the 


Eighty-Four Organs of the Forty-Two Faculties, 


The lowest faculty in position is Amativeness (35). This is 
located in the cerebellum and can casily be detected externally. 
Directly М ees сесі thecsxand about one inch 
back of the bone be €ar you asarule will find the loca- 
tion of Amativeness. There is often a fissure that can be seen 
and felt immediately above it. This fissnreis the external indica- 
tion of the separation between the cerebellum and the cerebrum. 
Amativeness is also on each side of the occipital protuberance 
that iuzy Бе accu oc Seif onl the lower back end c 

uo air Lote 6) apot one iis a iiia 
occipital protuberance and on a line from the tip of 
the ear backward. - 
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Directly behind the ears, under the mastoid bones, is the loca. 
tion of Vitativeness (34). 

About one and one-half inches from the center of the top of 
the ear backward is the location of Combativeness (33), 


Press the tips of the ears against the head and you are upon 
the location of Destructiveness (32). 


A little lower than and in front of Destructiveness and directly 
above the zygomatic arch, which can be distinctly seen and felt, 
is the location of Alimentiveness(13). Itis about three-fourths 
of an inch forward of the upper fourth of the ear. 

Directly above Alimentiveness approximately an inch, is 
the center of Acquisitiveness (14). 

Directly backward from this and above Destructiveness, 
only a little farther back, is Secretiveness (31). 

Immediately above Secretiveness, on the corners of the 
head, is the location of Cautiousness (30). The men can locate 
this when it is large by remembering where anew stiff hat 
pinches their heads most. 

Directly up from this sufficiently to be over the curve and on 
the side of the top head is the location of Conscientiousness (29), 

Е Directly backward and over the curve of the head is the loca- 
tion of Approbativeness (41), 

About one inch from the center of Approbativeness toward 
the center of the head is the location of Self-esteem (42). 

Continuity (40) is directly downward toward Inhabitiyeness, 
while Firmness (28) is directly forward and upward. Con- 
tinuity is above the suture, which is between it and Inhabi- 

tiveness. 

To helplocate Firmness(28), draw a straight line up from the 
back part of the ear to the center of the tophead and you will be 
on the center of it as a rule. 

Directly forward of Firmness, filling out the center of the top 
head sidewise and lengthwise, forming the central part of the 
arch, is Veneration (27). 

On each side of Veneration, only a little backward and di- 
rectly in front of Conscientiousness, is Hope (26). 

An inch forward of Hope and on each side of the frontal part 
of Veneration is Spirituality (24). 

Directly in front of Spirituality is Imitation (21). 

Directly toward the center from Imitation, forward of Ven- 
eration, and cornering with Spirituality is Benevolence (25), 

Directly forward of Benevolence, just where the nead curves 
off to begin the forehead, is Human Nature (19). 

On each side of Human Nature, directly in front of Imitation 
is Suavity (20). 

Directly downward from Suavity, causing a square formation 
to the forehead, is Causality (17). 

Between the two organs of Causality in the center of the 
upper forehead is the location of Comparison (18). 

Directly downward from Comparison in the very center of 
the forehead is Eventuality (9). 

Below Eventuality, covering the two inner corners of the 
brows, is the location of Individuality (8). 

Directly below this, causing great width between the eyes, is 
he location of Form (7). 

On each side of Form, and indicated by projecting or pro- 
truding eyes, is the location of Language (1). 

Directly outward from the corner of the eye is the location of 
Number (2). 

Under the corner of the brow and directly above Number is 
the location of Order (3). 

A half an inch along the brow from Order toward the center 
of the forehead and directly above the outer part of the pupil of 
the eye is Color (4). 

een Color and Жейді (5), there is a little notch that 
runs diagonally upward. is should not be taken for a de- 
ficient faculty. Weight is on the inside of this notch and above 


the inner of the pupil of the eye. 
Size (6) may be directly between Weight and the fac- 
ulty of Individuality. 


Locality (9) is diagonally upward from Size, 
Time (11) may be found immediately over Color, outward 
tom Locality and a little higher, and under the outer part of 
Causality and the inner part of Mirthfulness (16). 
td cee Ue aS of cogulat crai, and dy 
may on ma an uj 
ward and inward from Number and Ode $ 


Inhabitiveness (38) is immediately abve Parental Love and Directly above Tune, slightly inward, is the location of 
directly below the suture (perceptible on many heads) that unites Mirth fulness (16). 4 
the occipital bone and the two parietal bones. Observe closely Dir back of Tune, filling out the middle of the side tem- 
some man with г bald bead and you will probably see this suture ple, is the of Constructiveness (15). 
distinctly. above wi rounding off the head 
Es de each side of Inhabitiveness and just where and Spirituality, is Ideality (22). 

Gs off forward and backward is the location of Directly back of abov veness and in front 
E ad of Cautiousness, is the 


сасдереу duri omnem mr 
"nter of ís the location of 
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